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NOTE TO THE THIRD EDITION. 



In issuing a new Edition, I have merely to make one 
alteration ; that is as regards the price at which Flax 
can be prepared as Cotton. Practical experience 
enables me now to say that British Cotton may be 
manufactured at 3d., and even as low as 2 \d. 
per lb. This is stated in a prospectus issued for 
establishing a Company for the manufacture of the 
article, which I now append. I also annex the re- 
marks from the Morning Chronicle of the 1st August, 
reviewing the articles I have exposed at the Exhibi- 
tion. Similar favourable remarks have been bestowed 
by the Press generally, but which it is needless to re- 
capitulate. 

The natural sagacity of the Americans is also 
directed to this subject, as may be seen by two ex- 
tracts made from their newspapers. 



P. C. 
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THE FLAX MOVEMENT 



AND 

ITS NATIONAL IMPORTANCE. 



The subject of an extension of flax culture in tlie United 
Kingdom, is one which, at the present moment, engrosses a con- 
siderable share of attention, amongst nearly all classes of the 
community. The present government appears to be deeply 
sensible of its importance; for in a communication from the 
Board of Trade to some gentlemen who had applied for a charter 
of incorporation for a company to be formed for the purpose of 
promoting the growth of flax in Ireland, my lords stated that it 
was not usual to grant charters of a commercial character in such 
cases, but 

‘‘That taking into consideration the present circumstances of Ireland, 
and being strongly impressed with the great importance of encouraging 
at this time, by every means, the cultivation of flax in that country, 
they would be disposed to relax the rules by which they are 
governed under ordinary circumstances,” 

Lord Clarendon, in an address delivered by him on the occasion 
of his visit to Belfast in September last, said, 

“ The great and growing importance of flax in Ireland cannot, in my 
opinion, be over estimated; and the more we consider it in its agricul- 
tural, manufacturing and commercial bearings on our welfare, the more 
apparent will, I think, become the necessity aud advantage of its 
extended cultivation, in a country where soil and climate are so pecu- 
liarly adapted to its production ; and I rejoice to think that attention is 
now so generally turned to this subject, and at a moment when flax is 
most likely to be remunerative to the grower. 

“ The demand for our linen manufactures is rapidly rising, and the 
supply of cotton is not only deficient, but, owing to various circum- 
stances, I fear that this supply will, henceforward, not be equal to our 
demand, and that we cannot reckon upon the quantity of cotton we 
require at the prices which will enable us to extend our manufactures, 
or even to keep them up to their present amount. But, by extending 
the growth of flax, we may not only benefit the manufactures of Ireland 
by a more abundant supply of raw material, but we may also furnish 
the manufacturers of cotton — not with a substitute, but with an 
auxiliary to cotton — with a material which may liberate cotton from 
some of its present uses.” 
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Mr. G. E. Porter, tlie Secretary to tlie Board of Trade, in a very 
able paper read by him before the British Association, at its 
last meeting in Edinburgh, on the statistics of the cotton trade 
in Great Britain, after referring to the continued and increasing 
deficiency of the supply of that article from the United States, 
said, 

“ The uneasiness which it is natural to feel, under the circumstances 
here described, has led to the enquiry, as diligently and as carefully 
as opportunity has -allowed, whether some substitute or auxiliary may 
not be called into action, which shall meet the evil that threatens us'; 
and this, it is suggested, may be found in a kindred branch of manufac- 
ture — that of flax. ..... Hitherto, we have in this kingdom been 
greatly dependent on our foreign importations for supplies of flax ; and, 
while the law imposed restrictions upon the importations of grain for 
human food, there existed a kind of moral impediment in the way of 
increasing our home growth of articles for any purpose not of equal 
primary necessity. That impediment is now removed, and there can 
be no reason given why our fields should not be henceforth used for 
the production of any article that promises an adequate profit to the 
farmer. It is especially desirable so to apply the productive power of 
the soil for the supply of articles as indispensable to the support of 
millions of our people as corn itself ; and an additional inducement to 
the growth of flax, beyond that offered by other articles, may be found 
in the fact, that to bring it to the same condition as that in which it is 
usually imported from foreign countries, calls for the employment of a 
considerable amount of human labour. There is no part of the United 
Kingdom in which the flax plant cannot be successfully cultivated.” 

The Royal Agricultural Society of England, feeling the im- 
portance ot the subject in a national point of view, has already in 
the present session, devoted three of its weekly councils to its con- 
sideration and discussion; and upon two of these occasions, the 
respected chairman, Mr. Pusey, M.P., expressed a hope that 
recent _ discoveries connected with the preparation of flax, would 
“constitute a new bond of union between the farmer and the manu- 
facturer of this country.” The Times in its notice of the -pro- 
ceedings of the society, states — 

“ That the greatest interest was manifested in the proceedings, 
which must be regarded of unusual importance to the agricultural 
interest, especially at the present time, when it becomes so necessary 
for the cultivators of the soil to look around them, and re-model their 
system of farming so as to restore its remunerative and prosperous 
character as a branch of national industry.” 

The Morning Chronicle, which has taken the lead on the subject, 
has, for several months past, been endeavouring to awaken the 
attention of agriculturists to the great advantage which, both in 
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a national • and individual point of view, would result from an 
extension of flax culture ; and in tlie first of a series of very able 
articles on the subject, published in that journal, it states — 

“ At the present time, when our manufacturers are searching far and 
wide for such a supply of raw materials, as many render them in some 
degree independent of the chances of unfavorable seasons in other 
countries ; and when our agriculturists are complaining of low prices; 
the subject of an extended flax cultivation is one well worthy of most 
serious consideration.” 

A considerable amount of interest has also been felt on the 
subject by the local press throughout the country. 

The question of flax-culture is one which is not now for the 
first time brought before the public, on the contrary, its im- 
portance has been recognised from the earliest times, and it has 
formed the subject of repeated legislative enactments at various 
periods, from the time of the 24th of Henry VIII., when it was 
enjoined upon every person “ occupying land, apt for tillage, 
should for every sixty acres, sow one rood, at least, with flax,” 
down to the year 1809, when a sum of £20,000 was appropriated 
to encourage the saving of flax seed in Ireland. The subject has 
also been repeatedly brought before the public during the last ten 
years, in the annual reports of the Royal Irish Flax Society, 
and in the various publications of Mr. Warnes, and other per- 
sons who have applied themselves to its cultivation. 

The object of the following pages is to set forth a few of the 
leading features connected with tins great movement : — the new 
and varied uses to which it has been found that flax is applicable, 
and the complete removal of those prejudices and objections to its 
growth and preparation, which up to the present time have been 
so generally entertained by the agriculturists of this country. 

Objections to the Growth op Flax Considered. 

It may very naturally be asked. Why, if the cultivation of flax be 
so advantageous, it has not been more generally carried out in this 
country? The answer to such an inquiry may readily he found 
in the difficulties which have hitherto existed -with respect to its 
preparation ; and the uncertainty of the market for the produce 
when so prepared. Objections, founded on the character of 
the crop, and the comparatively high prices of wheat; secured 
to the grower have also, no doubt, had some influence in pre- 
venting the cultivation of a plant which was considered to be 
hig hly exhaustive, and which had not the advantage of pro- 
tective system. With regard to the latter of these causes, recent 
changes in out commercial policy, of the propriety of which no 
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opinion is here expressed, have, however, now placed the flax 
and the corn crops upon the same footing, and the agriculturist in 
this altered state of circumstances, will doubtless devote himself to 
the production of any article that promises an adequate return for 
■his labour and capital. The advantages resulting from the growth 
of flax, as compared with other crops, will be treated of in a sub- 
sequent portion of these pages. 

But a very general belief appears to prevail among our agricul- 
turists, that flax is an exceedingly exhaustive crop. The opinion 
is one which has been handed down almost from time immemorial, 
and the clauses which in many cases are introduced into the 
agreements and leases for agricultural tenancies, forbidding the 
culture of flax, hemp, and woad, have no doubt tended to 
strengthen this conviction in the minds of those who have not 
possessed the opportunity of practically testing the truth of this 
very current opinion. It is most undoubtedly true that flax, in 
itself, like all other crops, whether cereal or others, is certainly an 
exhaustive one.: few crops are, however, more exhausting than 
wheat; but the farmer does not refuse to grow it on that account, 
as he knows that a great proportion of the crop is usrially 
returned to the soil.. Now, there are two modes of testing the 
accuracy of the opinion with respect to the injurious effects of the 
flax crop, viz., by chemical analysis of the constituents of the 
plant, and by that still more satisfactory and convincing test — the 
result of practical experience, Tried by either or both of these, 
it will be found, under a judicious mode of treatment, analogous 
to that pursued by the grower with respect to his other crops, 
that flax, so far from being an injurious, will be found, indepen- 
dently of its other advantages, to be of greater value than any 
other crop in keeping the land in a profitable state of productive- 
ness, and preventing the possibility of its deterioration. 

If the construction of the plant be closely examined, it will be 
found that those portions of it which absorb the alkalies, and the 
nutritive properties of the soil, are those which are not required 
for the purpose of manufacture, viz., the woody part of the plant, 
the resinous matter, and the seed. The capsules of. the seeds, the 
husks of the capsules, and the seeds, contain a very large propor- 
tion of nitrogen and phosphoric acid, and may consequently be 
advantageously employed for the purposes of manure or for the 
feeding of cattle. The fibre of the plant, which is that por- 
tion required for manufacture, consists of about 47 parts of 
carbon in 100, united to the elements of water— in fact, oxygen, 
hydrogen, and carbon are its principal constituent parts, and they 
are derived not from the soil but from the atmosphere. 100 lbs. 
of flax fibre has been found by recent experiments to contain not 
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more upon an average than 2 lbs. of mineral matters, including 
lime, magnesia, oxide of iron, carbonic, phosphoric, and sulphuric 
acid, and silica. 

In cases where in the course of preparation of the flax, the 
seed and the whole of those portions of the plant which have 
absorbed the nutritive matters from the soil, are destroyed by 
steeping, and where nothing is left to be returned to the soil, 
there can be no doubt that the crop is an exceedingly exhaustive 
one; and in the present advanced state of agriculture, it would be a 
vain and absurd attempt to endeavour to induce the farmer to grow 
flax upon such conditions. The last report of the Royal Irish Flax 
Society gives some particulars of the flax crops of fifty-one far- 
mers in the county of Down, not one of whom saved the seed; 
and although the average gain was £7 Is. 4 \d. per acre, their 
example is one which is not likely to be very generally 
followed by enlightened agriculturists. 

But apart from the deductions of chemical science, or theories 
founded upon the structure of the plant, the recent proceedings 
of the Royal Agricultural Society have completely set the ques- 
tion at rest. Mr. Beale Brown, who has devoted the last seven 
years to the culture and preparation of flax in the county of 
Gloucester, stated at the meeting of the society on the 26th of 
February, that flax, deriving as it did, a large amount of its nu- 
triment from the atmosphere, was the least exhausting crop that 
could be put into the ground, provided the manure from the 
seed and refuse were retained on the land, and only the flax 
fibre itself carried off; and he had reason to believe that this 
opinion was now entertained by all parties connected practically 
with the cultivation of the flax crop. 

Mr. Druce of Ensham in Oxfordshire, also stated that flax 
was not an exhaustive crop; that he grew turnips in the 
same year on his flax land without manure, and that his son had 
found that some wheat sown after flax, was one of the best crops 
he had ever grown. In Somersetshire it is a standing proverb 
that “good wheat crops always follow flax.” Lord Monteagle 
also gave the result of his own experience, in connection with 
the growth of flax upon his land in Ireland, and said that some of 
the land which he had sown with it, had been previously 
rather exhausted, but by cultivating the crop well, that land had 
become better than any other on his estate; no meadow indeed, 
yielded such capital grass as that on which the flax had been 
grown. 

The opinions of Sir Richard A. O’Donnell, one of the largest flax- 
g’rowers in Ireland, and of Mr. Warnes, who has paid great atten- 
tion to the subject in the county of Norfolk, were also stated in a 
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paper read before tlie society by Mr. Edward M’Dermott, a copy 
of which will be found at page 22. 

A third great obstacle which has hitherto stood in the way of 
an extended cultivation of flax, has been the great trouble and 
annoyance to which the fanner was compelled to submit, in order 
to prepare his produce for market. The Royal Irish Flax Society 
has laboured strenuously to encourage and promote improvements in 
the various processes connected with steeping flax. It is unnecessary 
here to refer to the various modes hitherto adopted, and now re- 
commended, or the imperfections and difficulties which they present 
to the grower, as the reader will find them very clearly stated in 
subsequent pages. 

The reluctance and growing disinclination to cultivate flax 
even in Ireland, which is traceable, to a certain extent, to the 
difficulty connected with its preparation is most strikingly 
shown in the fact, that a society established in that country in 1841, 
for the purpose of promoting and encouraging the growth of flax, 
which numbers “ among its members, the nobility and landed 
gentry on one hand, and on the other nearly all the individuals 
engaged in the spinning of yarn and manufacture of linen, with 
a considerable proportion of the wealthy English and Scotch flax 
spinners,” which for the last three years has been backed by annual 
grants of the public money, and which has devoted “ ten years of 
unremitting exertions” to the subject, has, so far from being 
enabled to accomplish the object for which it was formed, that it 
has not been able to arrest the decrease in the cultivation of flax 
in Ireland, from 83,000 acres in 1841, to 60,000 in 1849. This 
rapid decrease of flax culture has also taken place contempora- 
neously with an increase, unparalleled in the history of the linen 
manufactures, the raw materials to supply which have been ob- 
tained from the foreigner instead of the home producer. The 
Morning Chronicle has the following remarks with reference to 
this state of things : 

“ Perhaps the most remarkable feature connected with the cultivation 
of flax in this country is, that almost in the same proportion in which 
the demand for flax has increased, the supply has diminished. In 
1757, before the first machinery for spinning flax was erected in Great 
•Britain, Ireland consumed all the flax which she produced and imported 
from foreign countries, to the value of nearly £140,000. In 1816, 
during the existence of the Linen Board, Ireland, instead of being a 
flax-importing country, actually became amexporting country to the ex- 
tent of £72,500. In the year 1841, there were in Ireland employed in 
the linen trade 41 mills, with 260,000 spindles ; there are in the present 
year 73 mills, with 339,000 spindles, and adding the new mill's now 
being built, and the additions of machinery now making to existing 
concerns, there will be by the end of this year about 400,000 spindles 
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in operation. Comparing the relative proportion of acres of flax 
grown with the number of spindles at work, it would appear that in 
1841 the number of spindles was 3-1 times greater than the number 
of acres of flax, whereas in 1849, they were about 5'6 times greater. 
The cultivation of flax lias fallen off in Ireland since 1841, nearly 
25,000 acres, while the quantity grown in 1849, did not amount to 
one-half of that grown in 1844.” 

_ Tlie Royal Flax Society has clone all in its power to produce a 
different result. Every improvement in the mode of steeping, or 
in the after-treatment of flax, has received some share of its atten- 
tion ; and. directions of the simplest and plainest character have been 
widely distributed over the country, for the purpose of enabling 
the grower to avail himself of the advantages which they offered. 

The society has also, with the most ready zeal, come forward 
upon the bare announcement of any plan, by which the grower 
could he relieved from this obnoxious process, and which it con- 
ceived was, therefore, calculated to mislead the public, and 
denounced the ignorance and folly of those who supported 
it. Indeed, so great has been the vigilance and care exercised by 
the society, that their condemnation has, in several instances, 
preceded investigation. At a meeting of the County of Cork 
Flax Association, the subject of a new mode of pre- 
paring flax, by which the grower would be spared the trouble 
of steeping, was referred to by one of the speakers,. when 
Professor Murphy, who attended on the part of the parent 
society, said,, that “ the Flax Society had reported against the 
process, and were then going to investigate the matter.” Despite 
all these laudable exertions, however, the cultivation of flax has 
greatly fallen off, and, instead of that lively interest which it 
would have been desirable to have seen displayed on the subject 
by the cultivators of land in Ireland, there appeared, up to a very 
recent period, when the probability was announced of new 
markets being opened for the produce, a determination on the part, 
of some of the principal growers, to discontinue altogether the 
growth of flax. This feeling of apathy on the subject is not 
confined to the growers of flax merely; but it is also to be 
regretted that, even among the supporters of a society calculated 
to be of such great service to the country, the same feeling very 
generally prevails, as is evidenced by the fact of the decrease in 
the amount of the subscriptions and donations, during the last as 
compared with previous years. Although many instances might 
be quoted to shew, that considerable profit and advantage would 
result to the grower from the preparation of his flax~ by the 
ordinary mode of steeping, still the great inconvenience and 
trouble attendant upon the process would prevent that general 



cultivation of the crop which it would he desirable to witness in 
order to secure for our agriculturists and manufacturers that 
amount of independence of foreign countries for the supply of the 
raw material which they do not at present possess. It is vain to 
expect any increased cultivation of flax while such a state of 
things exists as that described by M. Payen, the celebrated 
French chemist, who was last year sent over by the French 
Government to report upon the subject of flax-cultivation in 
Ireland. “ While personally inspecting,” says that gentleman 
in his report to the Government, “ from the 15th to the 20th 
of Sept., the flax fields in Ireland, I found all the inconvenience 
of the old system of management in a high degree of intensity, 
in the serious inconveniences of the watering in stagnant pools 
and of the spreading of the putrid products of this most disa- 
greeable operation, diffusing abroad insupportable exhalations.” 
It will be shewn presently that by the use of machinery of a very 
simple and inexpensive character,* that the grower of flax may be 
spared all this inconvenience, and be enabled to send his produce 
to a certain and remunerative market, without the necessity of 
steeping it, and may also avoid those evils which, under the flax 
factorship system recently introduced into Ireland, have inflicted 
so much injury upon the flax cause, and discouraged many of 
the warmest of its friends in that country. 

But a fourth reason, why notwithstanding the profitable nature 
of the ’crop, flax has been grown to so small an extent, is to be 
found in the uncertainty of the market which has hitherto exist- 
ed for the article. Several striking instances are given of this in 
the report of the proceedings before the Royal Agricultural So- 
ciety already referred to. Lord Monteagle, who attended the 
meeting as one of the members of a deputation from the Royal 
Irish Flax Society, in referring to his endeavours to cultivate 
flax on his home farm as well as upon those of his tenantry in 
the south of Ireland, said, 

“ He had been induced, more to restore the growth of flax in that 
part of Ireland than to introduce it,, as the cultivation had ceased on 
account of the want of markets for the produce. His tenants, too, 
were induced to join in the cause, as well as Lord Devon and other 
influential landowners of the district. They all succeeded, grew good 
flax, and the specimens received the favourable notice of the Flax 
Society, his lordship’s sample being valued at £63 only at. that time on 
account of the lowness of prices, but which would now fetch £100. 
His tenants did not, however, succeed so well as himself; they could 
not transport the flax in its bulk, they had no water-power, and he 
was unwilling to erect steam-power till assured of a market ; the 

* This machine may he seen at 2G, Grcshani-street, London 
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consequence -was, that lie had to take all tlie 11 ax off the hands of his 
tenants, so that at that time he had more stacks of flax than of wheat 
on his farm, with no means of turning them to account.” 

Several other growers of flax in England made similar com- 
plaints. Mr. Hammond of Norfolk, said, that not finding any 
market, he had thatched several of his cottages with the straw, 
and a more beautiful thatch he never saw. Mr. h tiller, M.P. 
had also grown flax in Sussex, but had “no better success in 
getting it off his hands; and when he offered it to a large manu- 
facturing house, he was told they could only give him linen in 
return for it.” At a subsequent meeting of the Agricultural 
Society, on the 12th of March, Mr. Fuller laid before it bis 
balance sheet of the cultivation of flax, from which it appeals that 
he had succeeded in selling his flax in the straw — the produce of 
one acre — for three pounds; and that his profits, upon the one 
acre, was £8 6s. Od. The value of the seed alone — 24 bushels, at 
8s. a bushel— being £9 12s. Od. Mr. Shelley also stated that 
in Sussex it could not be turned into money, there was no 
difficulty in farmers growing flax, the only difficulty being to 
get a market for it; if it could he made a marketable article, 
there would he no want of growers. 

DISTINGUISHING FEATURES OF THE PRESENT ELAN 
GROWING MOVEMENT. 

Having noticed the present depressed state of flax-culture in 
the United Kingdom, and some of the causes which have led 
thereto, I proceed to notice that altered state of circumstances 
which gives its peculiar and distinguishing character to the pre- 
sent movement. This consists in the opening up of new 
and extensive markets for flax, consequent upon the discovery 
that it can be advantageously employed in every branch of the 
textile manufactures of the country, and that its preparation 
is now so. far simplified, as to enable the grower to obtain 
a ready and remunerative market in any form in which he may 
prefer to dispose of his crop. Of the extent _ and character of 
the new markets now open to the flax-gro w ers of the United King- 
dom, and which are not yet possessed by the foreign producers', it is 
unnecessary to say more, than that one half of the present demand for 
cotton may be advantageously supplied by home-grown flax. 
This subject is gone into more fully at page 24. The importance 
and value to the landed and agricultural interests of this new 
demand for an article which may be profitably produced by them, 
was referred to by Sir James Graham, in the House of Commons, 
in the debate on agricultural distress, on the 13th of February. 1 lie 
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right Hon. Baronet had been present the previous day at the meet- 
ing of the Council of the Royal Agricultural Society, . and evinced 
the greatest interest in the discussion which there took place, on 
the general question of flax-cultivation, and the recent discovery 
by which flax could be made available for spinning, alone or in 
combination with cotton, wool, or silk, upon the existing 
machinery. In reply to the hon. member for Carlisle (Mr. Hodg- 
son), who had referred, among other matters, to the condition of 
the hand-loom weavers in the town which he represented. Sir 
James Graham having referred to the effect which the diminished • 
supply and increased price of cotton had had upon the prospects - 
of that class in that particular locality, said — • 

But this is a question of the price of cotton, and strange as it may 
he, it opens out a ray of hope even to the landed interest. Whence 
does this ray come ? Why, it comes from the quarter whence they 
least expected it : — 

“ Via prima salutis, 

Qnod ihiriiine reris, Gram pandefur ab nrbe.” 

It is from the mills of Messrs. Bright and Co. (cheers and laughter), 
It is fi om Rochdale that this light of hope opens on the landed interest 
(cheers). Hopes are entertained— confident hopes— that by a new 
management of, flax-stalk it may he used in large proportions with great 
advantage and diminution of cost in mixture with cotton wool, sheep’s 
wool, and even with silk wool (hear, hear). And, Sir, for my part, I 
cannot conceive any dispensation of Providence more merciful, than that 
science and skill should succeed in overcoming this difficulty, whereby 
we should be rendered in a great degree independent of foreign supply, 
while a great stimulus would he given to our manufactures ; and if, 
happily, this encouragement to the cultivation of flax here should suc- 
ceed, I am very confident we shall hear no more of the distress of those 
hand-loom weavers, that the cultivation of land will be largely improved 
hy the introduction of capital in growing this new plant, and that this 
plant will be of great service to the agriculturist, from its being pecu- 
liarly adapted to increase the fertility of the soil” (cheers). 

The facilities with which the grower of flax will he enabled to 
avail himself of these new markets, constitute the second great 
feature in the present flax movement. The difficulty of disposing 
of his produce, unless previously prepared by steeping, as already 
shown, has hitherto formed a serious obstacle to the extension of 
flax culture. In order to remove the objections of the growers on 
this head, the system which exists in Belgium of purchasing the flax 
in the straw hy factors, was a few years since introduced into Ire- 
land^ at the recommendation of the Royal Irish Flax Society; 
hut in the last report of that society, it is stated, that there was 
reason to believe that the system could n,ot he made practically 
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available in tliat country/’ Aware of the many difficulties which 
existed in the way of the grower preparing his flax for market, it 
being considered indispensable that the first stage, in its prepara- 
tion should involve the necessity of steeping ; finding also that the 
plan of purchasing the flax in the straw by factors would not be 
practically available, it has been proposed, that persons possessed 
of exclusive rights, under a patented system of sleeping the flax 
in hot water, and which, undoubtedly, possesses many advantages 
over the old modes of steeping, should in the particular 
districts secured to them, purchase the flax from the grower, and 
• relieve him altogether from the trouble and risk of its preparation 
for the manufacturer. 

The principle of “ division of labour,” upon which this new 
arrangement purports to be founded, is perfectly sound, and it is 
one which is everywhere recognised as the great agent in the race 
of competition. Let a man’s undivided attention be devoted to any 
particular trade or department of industry, and the work will, 
undoubtedly, be much better performed than by the person only 
casually employed in the production or manufacture of the same 
description of article. To this general rule the preparation of 
flax for manufacturing purposes forms no exception. 

This principle of a division of labour which may be invaluable 
where competition exists, may, however, become. the means of the 
greatest oppression and injustice, when not subject to the check 
which a wholesome competition provides. It is the complete 
absence of this salutary check that renders the plan pro- 
posed by the Eoyal Flax Society open to objection and liable to 
the worst of abuses. A mere division of labour, without fail- 
competition, may be compared, in its effects, only to a. dead and 
stagnant pool, rather than an onward living stream which should 
be the type of a great branch of national industry. By. the plan 
as at present proposed, the growers of flax in large districts of 
country have no means of disposing of their produce except to 
the party possessing a license under the patentee for their par- 
ticular district. They are thus placed entirely at the mercy of an 
individual -who, in the profit resulting . from this division of 
labour will naturally be anxious to obtain the lion’s share ; and 
it is not in human nature successfully to resist the temptations 
which unlimited power confers. It appears, from statements 
made before the Eoyal Agricultural Society, and which were not 
impugned by the representatives of the Eoyal Flax Society 
present on the occasion, that this power has already been 
injuriously exercised to a considerable extent, and prices have 
been offered for crops of good and fair character, which, m 
many instances, would not repay the cost of cultivation. 
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The Morning Chronicle , alluding to this subject, a short -time 
since, made the following remarks: — ■ 

“ Under a system which involves the supposed necessity of steeping’ 
the flax in one form or other, it is obvious, from the risk and trouble 
which must be incurred, that it is only by the general establishment of 
some such principle as this of f division of labour,’ that any very 
extended growth of flax can be reasonably anticipated. It is a matter, 
however, worthy of very grave consideration, how far some plan may 
be devised which wi’l give a more equitable division of labour than that 
above indicated, with it some more equitable distribution of profits, and 
which will also enable the grower of flax to avail himself of the advan- 
tages which competition ought always to afford in any system of 
‘ division of labour.’ ” 

1 lie remedy for this state of things is a perfectly simple one, 
and consists merely in placing at the disposal of the grower, the 
means of reducing the hulk of his flax crop without resorting to 
steeping, so as to admit of its easy and convenient transit to the 
best and most advantageous market. The grower of ilax will not 
then he compelled to dispose of his produce upon the terms which 
may he offered by an individual, possessing the exclusive right 
of preparation under any system, but may avail himself of the 
facilities which the great extension of the railway system provides 
for sending his crop, reduced both in weight and bulk, to any 
market where better prices may be obtained. I am as deeply 
interested as any person in upholding the rights of inventors, and 
of persons holding licenses under them; hut I protest I would 
infinitely rather prefer sacrificing my own interest in the matter, 
and throwing open my invention to the public, than consent to 
denve advantages obtained at the expense of a class of producers, 
for whose prosperity I have from my youth felt the deepest 
interest, and in whose pursuit and employments, many of the 
happiest years of my life have been passed. 

That a reduction of the bulk, by a partial separation of the 
straw from the stem of the flax plant, maybe effected without 
steeping, and. by a very simple and inexpensive mechanical pro- 
cess,, is a point which is now completely set at rest. All that is 
required, is simply to pass the stem between a pair of 
rollers, or break it by means of a common “ breaker,” after 
which the straw may be separated by any beating motion with 
the most perfect ease. The cost of a hand-machine for this pur- 
pose would be. about ten pounds, and may be used without 
payment for license or royalty, by any grower of flax in the 
United Kingdom. The. flax so prepared,, according to the Report 
oi the Royal Flax Society, is peculiarly well adapted to the 
manufacture, of sail-cloths, standing and running rigging, ropes, 
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canvass, nets, bags, ancl other coarse articles for manufacture. It 
it is also excellently adapted for the after-treatment required in 
order to prepare it for spinning, alone or combined with cotton, 
silk, or wool, upon the ordinary machinery. In addition to these 
large and important markets, it is also equally available for the 
great and growing, branch of the linen manufactures, for which 
it is considered necessary that the flax should be steeped, either in 
cold or hot water, previous to being spun. Mr. M'Adam, the 
Secretary of the Royal Flax Society, when shown at the meeting 
of the Royal Agricultural Society some samples of the flax thus 
partially cleaned without steeping, expressed his belief that 
considerable advantages would-be derived from such a complete or 
partial separation of the straw or woody part of the plant, pre- 
vious to steeping. 

The two great advantages which would be gained from the 
treatment of the flax in this state, as compared with the present 
mode of steeping it while in the straw, would be the greater 
quantity which it would be possible to put into the steep- vats, and 
a considerable reduction of the period at present required for 
steeping. It is estimated that by the time when this year’s flax 
crop reaches maturity in Ireland, there will be upwards of twenty 
of Schenclc’s steeping concerns ready for work, capable of pre- 
paring the produce of 6,000 acres, or about one-tentli of the 
average breadth of flax at present cultivated in that country. It 
is evident that if so much of the straw were taken from the plant, 
as would reduce its bulk to one-fourth the accommodation at present 
provided would be sufficient for steeping the produce of nearly 
20,000, instead of 6,000 acres. And if the period required 
to steep the flax were reduced in a similar proportion, in 
consequence of the greater ease with which the action of the 
water could be brought to bear upon the fibres, the vats at present- 
erected would be more than sufficient for the preparation of the 
whole of the flax at present grown in the United Kingdom, and 
the cost of the plant and buildings required for future steeping 
concerns, would be greatly diminished. 

In addition to the advantages which the grower would derive 
from this partial removal of the straw and diminution of the 
bulk of his crop, by being enabled to avail himself of the bset 
market for his produce, he would also be enabled to return to the 
soil, in the shape of manure, a large portion of the crop which 
would otherwise be lost to it. Thus, for instance, a grower 
having four tons of flax in the straw, would by the separation of 
the straw by a purely mechanical process, obtain from two to 
three tons of a material of equal if not of greater v%hie than 
wheat straw, which would be available for mixing with linseed 
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or other articles of cattle-food, and thus increase the quantity 
and value of the manure. He would also have the means 
of profitably providing more constant and steady employ- 
ment for his labourers, as such preparation of the flax might be 
carried on at times when the state of the weather or other cir- 
cumstances rendered field labour impracticable. 

Division of Labouk. 

But although the principle of a division of labour may be abso- 
lutely necessary, in order to attain perfection in the preparation of 
flax, or manufacture of any article, it is by no means necessary 
that the different portions of the labour should be carried on by 
parties each having conflicting and independent interests to serve. 
That division of labour which allots certain duties to the plough- 
man, the sower and the reaper, does not necessarily involve the 
idea of conflicting interests, such as that which has been pointed 
out in the relation in which the grower stands to the steeper or 
preparer of flax. There is no reason whatever, now that the 
inode of treatment required in the preparation of flax has been 
made one of comparative ease and perfect certainty; and if an 
adequate profit can be derived from the operation, why, the 
grower should not carry out upon his own farm, one step farther 
the great principle of “ division of labour,” which he has employed 
in the production of his crop, in order to bring it into a 
state ready for use by the manufacturer. The objections which 
existed to such a course under the old modes of preparing and 
steeping flax, are now completely removed. Great improvements 
are constantly taking place in the mode of carrying on farming- 
operations; agriculture is rapidly becoming a science; and the 
scientific agriculturist of the present day cheerfully avails himself 
of every assistance which the discoveries of chemistry or the deve- 
lopment of mechanical skill can afford. The tall chimneys which 
already begin to dot the face of the rural districts, show that the 
steam engine is already recognised as an agent, and its mighty 
power made to subserve the interests and do the bidding of its 
agricultural masters. 

Why should not the same principle of u division of labour” 
which has allotted his duties to the “ engine man,” upon the 
farm, be extended so as to include the “ preparer of the flax?” 
The same power which propels the varied thrashing and cutting 
machines, could be . applied to machinery of an equally simple 
character for the preparation of the flax. To object to the 
agriculturist of the piesent day engaging in these operations, 
because to his other knowledge he has not added that of a chemist, 
wouhl be as impertinent as to contend that he ought not to be 
allowed the use of steam machinery, because he has not the know- 
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ledge and experience of an engineer. Tire amount of chemical 
knowledge required in the preparation of flax, according 
to tire new modes is, however, really so_ small that 'any 
agricultural labourer of average understanding, may acquire 
it in less than twenty-four hours. The great want of the 
present age is the means of bringing more closely together the 
great agricultural and manufacturing interests of the country. 
The estrangement of feeling between these two great classes, has 
already subsisted too long, and been productive ol too many evils 
to render its further continuance desirable; and there are no 
means by which this feeling can be more effectually overcome, 
than by bringing them into closer alliance with each other in the 
character of producer and consumer. 

There are many agriculturists, however, not possessed of steam 
machinery and who could not grow such a quantity of flax as would 
make it profitable for them individually to erect the necessary 
buildings and apparatus required in the complete preparation of 
their produce, for the cotton or linen manufacturer. In such cases, 
the principle of mutual co-operation at once suggests the means 
by which the object might be obtained. The flax growers in 
certain districts might unite together, for the purpose ol providing 
the necessary plant and buildings, and thus secure to themselves 
that large amount of profit to be derived from the complete pre- 
paration of the flax fibre. They might in one and the same building, 
provide the means of crushing the oil from their surplus linseed, 
and prepare their flax for the cotton, linen, wool, or silk manufac- 
turer, as best suited their purpose for the same apparatus which 
Avould be required for the preparation of the long flax for linen, 
would be equally applicable for the production of the short fibre, 
suited to the other branches of manufacture. According to the 
statements which have been put forward by the Koyal Flax bociety, 
of the produce and cost of preparing the flax under Schenck’s 
system, it would appear that a gross profit could be obtained from 
one acre of flax of about 231., or something like 200 per cent. 
The sanguine expectations formed on the subject have not been, 
however, completely realised in practice, and, instead of obtaining 
one-fifth of fibre, the average does not exceed one-eighth. But 
even with this diminished yield, however, the preparation of flax 
upon this system mav be carried on “ with a fair profit to those 
who may embark in it as a business undertaking.” 

The profits to be obtained from the preparation of flax-cotton 
which can be made of any required staple— of flax-silk or flax- wool 
suited to existing machinery, are such as to offer the greatest 
inducements for persons to embark upon the undertaking, as 
shewn in the following estimate of the cost of production and 
value of the article : — 
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6 ions of flax in tlie straw at £4 per ton, or, 

2 tons of flax partially cleaned by the grower, at say 



£12 per ton £24 o 0 

Ingredients employed g q q 

Cost of labour g q q 



£35 0 0 

Being about fourpence per pound. 

This estimate cannot, by any possibility, be exceeded; and is 
considerably higher than the results! of actual experiments have 
shown to be the case. I he produce of six tons is stated to be 
required, whereas five tons of a fair quality would be amply 
sufficient. Ihe cost is also stated at £4 per ton, while the average 
price at present paid for flax in the straw does not exceed £3 
per ton. The cost of ingredients and labour is set down as 
the same required under Schenck’s process, but which 
exceeds the actual cost, especially in Ireland. The value 
of the flax so prepared will be regulated, to some extent, by the 
price which its rival, cotton, bears in the market: but there is 
no doubt but that it will range at prices equal to that of “ fair 
bowed,” at present about eight pence per pound, the Manchester 
Examiner and Times states that the flax so prepared is “ perfectly 
white and clean, superior indeed, as respects colour, to any 
cotton we have seen. . . In addition to this it will be seen 
there will be a ‘great saving in loss or waste, as compared with 
cotton; because when the flax enters the blower it will have been 
already thoroughly cleaned, and cannot lose anything in the 
process of- working beyond some of the finest and lightest fibres.” 
flaking it however as worth only six-pence per jaound, the value 
of one ton will be £56, while its greatest cost as shown by the 
above estimate will. not exceed ^35, leaving a gross profit of 
fl!21 per ton upon its preparation. The same estimate would 
a PPty td preparation of flax for spinning upon wool and silk 
machinery. 

The report of the proceedings of the Agricultural Society 
states the advantages connected with this mode of preparing flax 
to be the following: — - 

“That by the new process flax is rendered capable of being spun, 
either in whole or in part, on any existing spinning machinery. ’ 

That the fibre to be mixed with cotton or spun alone on cotton 
machinery is so completely assimilated in its character to that of cotton, 
that it is capable of receiving the same rich opaque colour that charac- 
terises all dyed cotton ; and, consequently, any cloth made from flax- 
cotton yarn can be readily printed, dyed, or bleached, by the ordinary 
cotton processes. J 

“That flax-fibre can- be always produced with profit to the British 
* See Appendix, page 44, 
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grower at a less price than cotton can be imported into this country 
with profit to tile foreign producer. 

“ That, as a consequence of this advantage, the manufacturers of this 
country will be less dependent on the fluctuations of the cotton crop for 
a supply of the raw material, and a more regular employment will he 
given to the manufacturing population, and the present amount of local 
rates be greatly diminished thereby. 

“ That the British grower will of necessity derive great benefit from 
the supply of the wide demand thus opened to him. 

“ That with respect to the advantages of being able to spin flax in 
combination with wool on the existing woollen machinery, the first is, 
that the flax prepared by M. Clanssen is capable of being 1 scribbled,’ 
‘spun,’ ‘woven,’ and ‘milled,’ in all respects as if it were entirely 
wool ; having an advantage in this respect over cotton, which has not 
the slightest milling properties ; on the contrary the flax fibre is capable 
of being even made into common felt hats with or without an admixture 
of wool. To such an extent has the milling property of flax been proved, 
that the sample of cloth exhibited had been -woven to 54 inches wide, 
and milled up to 28 inches wide. 

“ That the flax-fibre will not, under any circumstances, when prepared 
for spinning with wool, cost more than from 6cl. to 8 d. per lb., while 
the wool with which it may he mixed will cost from 2 s. to 4s. per lb. ; 
consequently reducing the price of cloth produced from this mixture 
25 or 30 per cent, below the present prices of cloth made wholly from 
wool, and being of equal, if not greater durability. 

“ That short-wool refuse, which cannot by itself be spun into a thread 
may, by being mixed with this thread, he readily spun and manufactured 
into serviceable cloths. 

“ That there is a probability of a further demand being opened up for 
this, fibre in the flannel and woollen trade. 

“ That by this process flax may he also so prepared as to be spun in 
any certain proportions with silk upon the existing silk machinery ; 
that when so spun, it is capable of receiving considerable brilliancy of 
tint. That the fibre may he prepared for thus spinning at a uniform 
price of from Gel. to 8<7. per lb. That as it may he spun in any pro- 
portion with silk, it is evident that the price of the yarns must be 
reduced according to the relative proportions of the materials employed, 
thus extending the markets, and giving increased employment to the 
operatives. 

“ That, by M. Claussen’s plan of bleaching, any useless flax can be 
converted into a first-rate article for the paper-maker, at a less price 
than the paper-maker is now paying for white rags ; and suitable for 
the manufacture of first-class papers.” 

It may, probably, be considered presumptuous in me to offer an 
opinion on the value of an invention with which I am personally 
connected, but it apppears to me impossible to estimate too highly 
the beneficial effects which the opening up of new markets, 

q 
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so extensive as those of the manufactures of Great Britain, 
will have upon the development of the vast industrial 
resources of Ireland. It would tend to arrest that fearful tide of 
emigration which is now sweeping away the hone and sinew of the 
country, and adding power and strength to a haughty rival, upon 
whom England is dependent for its prosperity and even its manufac- 
turing existence. By giving the means of profitable employment 
to the people, the crushing burden of local rates would be dimin- 
ished, land would realize its fair value, and we should hear less of 
the “confiscation” of the property of the country, through the 
machinery of the Encumbered Estates’ Court. A firm bond of 
union would be formed between the two countries, while agricul- 
tural science and mechanical skill, working hand in hand, ■would 
fix the prosperity of the country upon a basis firm as the sea-girt 
isle itself. The slender stalks of the flax plant waving over its 
broad and fertile lands, would render our agriculturists and manu- 
facturers independent of foreign countries, and its beautiful and 
delicate blue flower would henceforth be regarded as the emblem 
of a happy united and prosperous people. 

Preparation oe Flax Cotton. 

The principle of the invention by which flax is adapted for 
spinning upon cotton, wool, and silk, independent of flax 
machinery, consists in destroying the cylindrical or tubular 
character of the fibre, by means of carbonic or other gas, the 
action of which splits the tubes into a number of ribbon-like 
filaments, solid in character and of a gravity less than cotton, the 
upper and under surfaces of which are segments of circles, and 
the sides of which are ragged and serrated. In order to explain 
•the nature of the process by which this change is effected, it is 
necessary first to explain the structure of the flax plant. The 
stem of the plant consists of three parts; the shove or wood, the 
pure fibre, and the gum resin or glutinous matter which causes 
the fibres to adhere together. In the preparation of the plant for 
any purpose of fine manufacture, it is necessary first to separate 
from the pure fibre both the woody part and the glutinous sub- 
stance. The former of these may be removed by mechanical 
means, previously referred to, almost as simple as those employed 
in the threshing of wheat. In order, however, to remove the gluti- 
nous substance from the fibre, recourse must be had either to the 
fermentation produced in the steeping process or to some 
other chemical agent. The present system of steeping in water, 
whether cold of hot, is, however, ineffectual for the complete 
removal of the glutinous substances adhering to the fibres, a 
large per centage of which is insoluble in water. The first 
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process, therefore, which it is necessary to. adopt in the prepara- 
tion of flax cotton, is to obtain a perfect and complete disintegra- 
tion of the fibres from each other, by the entire removal of the 
substance which binds them together. 

This is effected by boiling the flax for about three hours, either 
in the state in which it comes from the field, or in a partially 
cleaned condition, in water containing about one half per cent of 
caustic soda. After undergoing this process, the flax is placed 
in water, slightly acidulated with sulphuric acid ; the proportions 
of acid used being 1 to 500 of water. Any objections urged 
against the employment of such substances, even in the small 
proportions above stated, are at once met by the fact, that the 
soda present in the straw, after the first process, neutralizes the 
whole of the acid, arid forms a neutral salt, known as sulphate of 
soda. This process producing, as it does, a complete separation 
of the integral fibres from each other is equally adapted for 
the preparation of long fibre for the linen, or of short fibre 
for the other branches of textile manufacture. When required 
to be prepared for linen, all that is necessary after the above 
process, is to dry and scutch it in the ordinary modes. The 
advantages which this mode of preparation possesses over any 
other mode in use, are stated in the official report of the pro- 
ceedings at the Boyal Agricultural Society to be the following : — 

1. “ That the preparation of long fibre for scutching is effected in 
less than one day, and is always uniform in strength, and entirely free 
from colour, much facilitating the after-process of bleaching, either in 
yarns or in cloth. 

2. “ That it can be also bleached in the straw at very little additional 
expense of time or money. 

3. “ That the former tedious and uncertain modes of steeping are 
superseded by one perfectly certain with ordinary care. 

4. “ That in consequence of a more complete severance of the fibres 
from each other, and also from the bark and boon, the process of 
scutching is effected with half the labour usually employed.” 

Complete, however, as may be the separation produced by this 
mode of treatment,' the fibres, from their tubular and cylindrical 
character, are still adapted only for the linen or present flax 
manufactures, as tlieir comparatively harsh and elastic character 
unfits them for spinning on tlie ordinary cotton or woollen ma- 
chinery. At this stage, therefore, it is that the most important 
part of the invention is brought into operation. The flax, either 
before or after undergoing the processes required for the sever- 
ance of the fibres, is exit by a suitable machine into the required 
lengths, and saturated in a solution of sesqni-carbonato of soda 
(common soda) a sufficient length of time to allow of the 
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liquid entering into and permeating by capillary attraction every 
part of the small tubes. When sufficiently saturated, the fibres 
are taken out, immersed in a solution of dilute sulphuric acid of 
the strength of about one part to two hundred parts of water. 
The action of the acid on the soda contained in the tube, libe- 
rates the carbonic gas which it contains ; the expansive power of 
which causes the fibres to split, and produces the result above 
described. The fibre is then bleached, and after having been 
dried, and carded in the same manner as cotton, is fit for being- 
spun upon the ordinary cotton or woollen machinery; the material 
at this stage possessing the qualities described in the Manchester 
Examiner and Times, and to which allusion has already been made. 
The practicability of transforming flax, into this cotton-like sub- 
stance, was demonstrated at the last meeting of the Boyal Agri- 
cultural Society, by Professor Way, the consulting chemist to 
the Society, and the Secretary, Mr. Hudson, referring, in his 
report of the proceedings, to the experiment which then took 
place, says: — 

“ Although we have long been practically familiar with the expen- 
sive effects of aeriform fluids suddenly disengaged chemically from an 
apparently solid and inert substance like gunpowder, either in fire-arms 
or the blasting of rocks, and with their elastic recoil when released from 
the pressure of condensation, as in the air-gun or the liquid gases of Dr. 
Faraday, we were not prepared for so beautiful an instance of the appli- 
cation of this principle as the one Chevalier Claussen has given us in 
the splitting of vegetable fibre, by conveying into its interstices the 
carbonic acid gas concealed in condensation and chemical alliance 
with soda, and then setting it free by the addition of acid, which breaks 
off that alliance by its own superior elective affinity for the alkali. 
Means shown in their result to he so powerful, and in their operation so 
gentle yet decisive, gave to the simple experiment', made in the presence 
of the council by Professor Way, more the air, of a new instance of 
natural magic, than the sober reality of an ordinary operation of natural 
laws, of which the application only w-as novel ; and its effect on the 
meeting was accordingly both singular and striking, occasioning evident 
marks of then’ agreeable surprise and admiration at the result obtained, 
The flax fibre soaked in the solution of sub-carbonate of soda was no 
sooner immersed in the vessel containing the acidulated water, than its 
character became at once changed, from that of a damp rigid aggrega- 
tion of flax to a light expansive mass of cottony texture, increasing in 
size like leavening dough, or an expanding sponge. The change w’as 
no less striking when this converted mass in its turn was placed in the 
next vessel, which contained the hypo-chlorite of magnesia and became 
at once bleached, attaining then the colour as it had just before 
received the texture, of cotton.” 

Some objections have been taken to tbis process by persons 
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who appear to regard flax as a material which ought to he solely 
applied to the manufacture of linen or cambric, and think that any 
preparation of it which does not best adapt it to the manufacture of 
these fabrics, is to be discountenanced. The attempt to substitute flax 
for cotton — a home-grown for a foreign article — has even been 
stigmatized as a reductio ad absur dam, by an extensive flax grower 
and manufacturer of Belgium, in a letter published in the Morning 
Chronicle , and who also expressed his opinion, that any invention 
by which cotton could be transformed into flax, would be justly 
entitled to tire merit of a great discovery. 

The objection is founded upon the supposition, that the fibre 
is greatly reduced in strength by the process resorted to. When 
compared with fibre of an equal degree of fineness, prepared 
upon the most improved method of steeping, the results have 
been decidedly in favour of the mode just described. When the 
fibres, however, are split, it is perfectly natural to suppose, inas- 
much as “a part is less than the whole,” that the filaments 
into which they are split, are not of the same strength as the 
fibres of which they originally formed a part. The strength 
of the fibre is reduced in proportion to the division of the parts 
which takes place, and is not impaired by the action of any 
of the chemical ingredients employed. The strength of the 
fibre, when brought into a fit state lor the cotton-spinner, is not, 
therefore, to be compared with that required for the stronger and 
more durable linen yarns, but with that for which it is intended 
to be used as a substitute or auxiliary; viz. cotton or wool, with 
which it will bear the closest comparison. It matters, therefore, little 
by what name the fabric produced from the prepared flax-fibre or 
flax-cotton be called, provided it open up a demand for flax at 
remunerative prices to the grower. That the material so pre- 
pared, is capable of being spun on cotton and wool machinery, 
is a fact, with respect to which any person may satisfy himself, 
by visiting the mill of Messrs. Quitzow, Sclilessinger and Co., 
at Apperlcy-bridge, near Bradford, and at Mr. Dargan’s mills at 
Kildinan, near Cork, where the process is now being carried on 
upon an extensive scale. The objection with respect to the cost 
of preparation has been disposed of in the preceding chapter. 

The Manchester Examiner and Times, in its account of the ex- 
periment lately carried on at the mill of Messrs. Bright Brothers, 
of Rochdale, stated some weeks since, that — 

‘‘ The rovings thus produced have been made both into mule and 
throstle yarn, the. former being about 30s, weft, and the latter about 
18s. twist. We have seen samples of the weft and twist thus spun, 
and although it might not take a first place in the market, it is such as 
to afford satisfactory evidence that yarn and cloth of fair quality ma.C 
be, and probably soon will be, made of equal parts of flax and cotton'” 
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Samples of the cloth referred to above, which were woven at 
the mill of Messrs. Bright Brothers, of Rochdale, were exhibited 
at the meeting of the Royal Agricultural Society, on the 26tli of 
Feb., as well as of the following articles as contained in the 
official report of the proceedings : — 

“ Sample of flax-straw, prepared according to the new process, adapted 
for linen manufactures. 

‘‘Sample of long fibre scutched from the above. 

“ Samples of pure flax-fibre, or “ British cotton,” adapted for spinning 
on cotton machinery. 

“ Sample of yarn spun on cotton machinery, some from all above flax- 
fibre, others mixed in various proportions with American cotton, those 
mixtures being termed by the inventor flax-cotton. 

“Samples of flax-fibre prepared for mixing with wool. 

“ Samples of yarn produced on ordinary woollen machinery, composed 
of wool and flax in various proportions, termed by the inventor flax- wool. 

“ Samples of flannel woven from the above. 

“ Samples of fine cloth woven from yam composed of flax and fine 
wool in various proportions, and dyed. 

“ Flax-fibre prepared for mixing with silk/and dyed of various colours. 

“ Flax-fibre mixed with spun silk, and termed by the inventor flax- silk. 

“ A sample of yarn produced from the above. 

“ Samples of flax-cotton yam dyed of various colours. 

“ Samples of cloth woven from flax-cotton yarn and wool, dyed.” 

In order to afford every possible facility to the growers of flax, 
either in their individual capacity or by means of associations, among 
themselves, for the preparation of flax cotton, the inventor instead 
of requiring a considerable sum to be paid down for the grant of 
licenses to use his invention, is prepared to grant a license for 
twelve months, for a moderate sum, leaving it optional with the 
party to renew the license at the expiration of that period upon the 
same terms, and will undertake to receive for royalty a certain 
quantity of the prepared flax cotton at the rate of 6d. per pound. 
The necessary instructions will also be practically given in all 
cases where required, or properly qualified persons will be 
provided for superintending the processes to be adopted. 
With respect to persons disposed to grow flax, but wlio would 
not be induced to avail themselves of the advantages which 
would result from the complete preparation- of the fibre, and 
wlio, from their distance from a market could not profitably 
dispose of tlieir produce in tlxe straw, the inventor will under- 
take to supply at cost price, — -about 10/.- — without payment. for 
license, royalty, or other charge, suitable machines for enabling 
the grower to reduce the bulk of his crop , and to diminish 
thereby the cost of transit to suitable markets. 

Should the grower of flax not be disposed, however, to undertake 
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the complete preparation of his produce for the manufacturer, 
and the existence of markets in his immediate neighbourhood for 
the flax in the straw, should render it unnecessary for him to reduce 
its bulk, the sale of the flax in that state would be attended with 
profit greater than can be obtained from any ordinary crops, as 
shewn by the following statement, made by Mr. Druce, of 
Enshafn, in Oxfordshire, before the Eoyal Agricultural Society. 
His property lay on the Oxford-clay formation, and the piece of 
ground on which his flax was grown consisted of a deep red loam, 
and in extent was 5a. 2r 36p. His profits were as follows: — 

1.— Expenses of cultivation. 



One ploughing', at 10s. per acre ... £2 17 3 

Sowing and harrowing, at Is. 6cl. per acre ... . — 0 8 7 

Weeding, at 2s, per acre Oil 5 

Flax-seed, 13 J bushels, at 9s 6 1 6 

Rent of land, at 48s, per acre 13 14 .9 

Taxes, at 6s. per acre 1 14 4 

Pulling flax, at 14s. per acre 4 0 1 

Carting and stacking, at 4s. per acre 1 2 10 

Thrashing 5 7 1 

Winnowing 0 12 6 



Total Expenses £36 10 4 

2. SALE OF PRODUCE. 

Sale of flax seed, 20 \ bushels per acre — 116-J 

bushels, at 8s £46 10 0 

Sale of flax straw, 12 tons 2 cwt. 2 qrs., at 31. 

per ton 36 7 6 

Sale of chaff, at 5s. per acre ..^ 1 8 7 



Total Receipts £84 6 1 

Leaving a net profit of 47 1. 15s, 9 d. on the 5a. 2r. 36p., being equal 



to 81. 6s. 2d. per acre of land employed in this trial of flax cultivation. 

Mr. Druce expressed his opinion, at all events, that it would be 
found a good thing for every farmer to grow some flax on his farm, if 
only for the purpose of working up his inferior hay, with a paste of 
beans and flax seed, as food for his cattle. 

ARGUMENTS IN FAVOUR OF "AN EXTENDED FLAX CULTURE. 

In addition to the advantages already referred to, from an 
extension of flax-culture in the United Kingdom, many 
additional advantages and arguments in its favour are to be found 
in the official report of the proceedings at the meeting of 
the council of the Eoyal Agricultural Society, on the 13th of 
February, of which the following is an extract : — 
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ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY OF ENGLAND— CULTI- 
VATION OF FLAX. 

Flax Cotton. — The Chairman informed the council, that in con- 
sequence of the great interest, in a national point of view, attached to 
the recent discoveries of M. Claussen in rendering flax subservient to 
the purposes of cotton, and the importance to the farmers of this 
country of every fact affecting the cultivation of flax, he had requested 
that gentleman to favour them with his attendance on that occasion, in 
order that he might explain to those members present his views on the 
subject of the increased demand that might possibly arise for the article 
of flax by the British manufacturer, in consequence of the facilities 
offered by his new process for adapting it to purposes of a more general 
character, and the greater attention the flax crop would deserve on the 
part of the agricultural community, reserving to a further meeting the 
opportunity of detailing to the council the chemical and mechanical 
processes by which flax was converted into a substance possessing for 
manufacturing purposes all the properties of foreign cotton. The 
Chairman hoped that this discovery, if found to be equal to the expec- 
tation formed of it, might, perhaps, constitute a new bond of union 
between the farmer and the manufacturer of this country. He need 
scarcely add the caution, that the council were not responsible for the 
opinions which might he laid before them on this subject, as their own 
rule, like that of other similar bodies, guarded them from any danger of 
misapprehension on that point. The statement of M. Claussen would 
rest on its own merits or otherwise, and they were obliged to that 
gentleman for favouring them with his views on the subject, at their 
first weekly council of the session, and previously to the final enrolment 
of his specifications . 

Mr. M'Dermott on behalf of the Chevalier Claussen, then read 
the following paper : — • 

REASONS IN FAVOUR OF AN EXTENDED CULTIVATION OF FLAX AND HEMP 
IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 

My object, gentlemen, in reading the present paper, at tlie request of 
your esteemed chairman, is to submit to you, and through yon to the 
great agricultural body of England, a few facts bearing on the import- 
ance and' advantage which, in a national and individual point of view, 
would result from a more extensive cultivation of fibrous plants in this 
country. In venturing humbly to submit these facts and opinions to 
so important and influential a body of gentlemen as those who compose 
the Council of the Royal Agricultural Society, I am far from wishing it 
to be understood either that. I conceive them to be ignorant of many of 
the facts which I shall have occasion to adduce, or that the subject of 
flax culture is one to which they t have not already paid some con- 
siderable attention. On the contrary, many of the valuable reports of 
your society, and the prizes given for essays on the subject, prove that 
it has at various times engrossed your consideration, and formed the. 
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theme of serious deliberation at your councils. Markets comparatively 
undeveloped ; ignorance of the true character and structure of the 
plant ; prevalence of modes of cultivation and preparation of the 
fibre, wasteful and injurious in themselves, and attended with an 
enormous amount of risk and trouble to the grower, have hitherto each 
had their weight in inducing your society to withhold its valuable 
recommendation in favour of an extension of fiax culture. 

The progress of science, and the skill and enterprise displayed by 
many of the agriculturists of England and Ireland, have, however, now 
placed the matter upon a perfectly different footing, and upon one 
which I venture to submit should induce the Royal Agricultural Society, 
in the most strenuous manner, to urge upon the farmers of the United 
Kingdom the propriety of immediately devoting some portion of then- 
land to the cultivation of flax. 

Climate and Soil op England suited to its Growth.— That 
flax can he produced in this country is a point upon which I apprehend 
little doubt now exists ; .and it is unnecessary for me, especially before 
such a body as that which I have now the honour of addressing, to 
argue such a question. Suffice it, therefore, upon this point, to say, 
that in many respects our climate is better adapted for its. growth than 
even Belgium, inasmuch as we are not subject to those severe droughts 
which, occurring in the spring, in that country, frequently inflict very 
serious damage upon the young crop. Flax is grown to. some extent 
in almost every part of the United Kingdom ; it has been grown with 
success upon an Irish hog, and in the fen districts 01 England, on the 
summit of the Wicklow mountains, and upon the Beacon-hill of 
Norfolk, in the midland counties of England, and the western shores 
of Galway and Mayo, upon rich and poor, clayey,' gravelly, alluvial, and 
every variety of soil. 

Importance attached to grovvth of Flax by Governments.- — - 
This suitability of our climate and soil to the production of flax, and 
the importance which in earlier times was attached to it, is sufficiently 
evidenced by the numerous legislative measures which at various times, 
from the reign of Ilenry VIII. to that of George III., have been passed 
in order to promote and encourage its. growth. The “ Transactions of 
the Board of Agriculture” for 1742, contain a letter, written By 
Robert Somerville, Esq., of the East Lothians, in which the writer 
regrets, nowitlistanding these encouragements and the bounties offered 
by the liberality of the- Government, that the cultivation of flax, should 
then have been so extremely limited, and the management in every 
stage, both of its culture and manufacture, so very defective 

“This,” says he, “is the more to he regretted, as there can he 
little doubt that immense quantities might be raised in Britain with 
little labour, and that, too, upon soils where hardly anything else will 
grow. The accomplishment of, an object so truly desirable, as that of 
the extended cultivation of flax would be attended with the most 
salutary effects, by affording employment for an increased population, 
and materially lessening our dependence upon foreign countries.” 
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But if, upwards of a century since, great importance was attached to 
this subject, on the ground of increased population and dependence on 
foreign countries, of how much greater importance and advantage 
ought it not to be considered, at a time when our population is more 
than doubled, and our consumption of cattle-food, formed from flax 
seed, and of raw material for our manufactures, have increased to an 
extent which, a century .since, would have been considered fabulous 
and incredible ; and at a time, too, when our railways, and improved 
means of transit, give such increased facilities to the grower for the 
disposal of his produce. 

Markets. — In urging upon the agriculturalists of England the pro- 
priety of an extended cultivation of flax, I am anxious, first, to show 
them the enormous extent of the existing markets for their produce, 
which is almost exclusively engrossed by the foreign producer, and 
the vast demand which is now opening up in consequence of the 
recent discovery by which flax may be employed in our silk, woollen, 
and cotton manufactures ; and which, if not speedily secured by our 
home producer, must, in like .manner, be supplied by the foreign 
grower. The markets which at present exist for flax are twofold in 
then 1 character — agricultural and manufacturing. Under the former 
are comprised those large quantities of oil-cake, and of flax-seed for 
growing and crushing purposes, which are annually consumed in this 
country. 

Oil-Cake. — Upwards of 70,000 tons of oil-cake are annually 
imported, the value of which exceeds £500,000 ; the whole of which 
might be produced by our agriculturalists with the most perfect ease, 
and with profit and advantage to themselves. In connection with our 
supply of foreign oil-calce, it is worthy of remark, that by far the 
larger proportions are sent from those countries which are the largest 
exporters of cattle to this country. By the almost total neglect of the 
cultivation of flax, our farmers are thus, placed in the anomalous 
position of dependence upon those countries for the supply of food for 
their cattle which compete with them in our markets, and in several 
instances are actually compelled, in addition to the price set upon the 
cake, to pay a considerable duty imposed by the Governments of the 
exporting countries. 

Flax-seed for Crushing. — From Bussia we import annually half 
a million of quarters of flax-seed, the value of which is upwards of a 
million sterling. Our total imports of flax-seed for sowing and 
crushing, from all countries, in round numbers, is about 650,000 
quarters, the value of which, at the low price of 7s. per bushel, is 
£1,820,000. There is no reason whatever why this large sum might 
not be annually saved to the pockets of our agriculturalists, nor why 
the makers of linseed oil should not be supplied exclusively with home- 
grown seed for the purposes of their manufacture. The cultivation of 
flax at home, if only for the seed, would render our oil-pressers inde- 
pendent for their supply upon foreign countries, and would give to our 
agriculturalists a return of upwards of £2,000,000 annually. It would 
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also make an article more valuable for cattle-food than the oil-cake 
purchased from foreign countries, and which consists oi the mere refuse 
and husks which remain after the expression of the oleaginous pro- 
perties from the seed ; or, if it should he preferred by some still to use 
cake, the seed could be sent to the “ oil-presser,” the refuse returned, 
and the grower might fatten his cattle upon cake produced from home- 
grown instead of from foreign linseed. 

Sowing Seed. — ■"With, an increased cultivation of flax at home, we 
should also be spared the dependence upon foreign countries for our 
supply of seed for sowing purposes, and which we now import to the 
value of some £200,000 per annum ; for it is absurd to suppose that flax 
can only be grown in this country from foreign seed, the reason of this 
opinion being traceable to the prevalent mode of pulling the flax 
before fully ripe. 

Manufacturers. — Passing on, however, from the agricultural cle- 
mand which ■ exists for the crop in the shape of seed, I will now call 
your attention to the existing market and the sources of supply for the 
fibre of the plant required in our manufactures. _ It cannot fail to he a 
matter of deep regret to every well-wisher of his country, that in the 
two main branches of our textile manufactures, we are so completely 
dependent for the supply of the raw material upon foreign countries. 
Our cotton manufactures absorb daily one thousand tons of cotton wool, 
the produce of foreign countries alone. For our supply of cotton, we 
must, no doubt, still continue to he dependent upon foreign countr es, 
inasmuch as the material cannot he produced at home ; but there is 
every reason to believe, that by the adaption of flax lo cotton machmeiy, 
this extent of dependence will in future he considerably less than it has 
hitherto been, provided our agriculturists will hut come forward m 
earnest, and endeavour to supply the new demand for then- produce 
thus created. Our linen and other manufactures in which flax is 
employed are all hut completely dependent upon foreign countries for 
tlie-ir supply, and of the 100,000 tons now annually consumed, not 
more than one-fourth is produced in this country. The total value of 
the flax fibre imported for manufacturing into^ linen, sail cloths, tar- 
paulings, rick covers, sacking, and other materials, exceeds £5,000,000 
annually ; and there is no doubt, judging from the rapid progress of 
our linen manufactures, that if the supply of the raw material could be 
more readily obtained at home, the consumption would he increased to 
a still greater extent. The progress of the linen trade, in consequence 
of the great improvements which have, been made in machinery ,• has 
within the last twenty years been almost unparalleled. The exports of 
linen have increased since that time from 50,000,000 to 105,000,000 
of yards, and its declared value from £1,700,000 to upwards of 
£3,000,000. No attempt whatever has been made on the part of our 
agriculturists to meet this enormous and rapid increase in the demand 
for the raw material ; and as a consequence, the foreign producer has 
been reaping a golden harvest from the monopoly which lie has posessed. 
The imports of foreign flax have increased from 936,000 cwts. m 1831 
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to 1,800,300 cwts. in 1842. The value of the increased imports being- 
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not less than two millions and a half, nearly the whole of which is paid 
for by money sent out of the country. 1 

Hemp.— We also import large, quantities of hemp, which might, like 
flax, be easily and profitably grown at home. The value of the liemp 
annually imported is about £1,500,000, We have thus a demand 
existing for flax and hemp, _ and for the supply of which we are 
dependent upon foreign countries as shown in round numbers, by the 
following- figures : — ' 



New Markets.— Hitherto I have spoken only of the existing 
markets. I am now anxious to call your attention to that great 
demand which will be opened up. by the discovery of a mode of adapting 
flax to cotton and woollen machinery. The substitution of flax for cotton 
is now no longer a matter of doubt. Recent experiments at Rochdale 
and Bradford have completely set that question at rest. Important as may 
oe the considerations connected at present with the linen manufactures, 
and cogent as may be the arguments deduced from them, in order to 
induce you to obtain possession of the ground now occupied by the 
foreign producer, infinitely more important, and far- more forcible are 
tiose which may be drawn from the prospective demand now spimging 
up in our cotton manufactures. The consumption of the raw material 
must of necessity be governed by the machinery ‘which exists for its 
manufacture, and the spindles of Belfast, of Dundee, and of Leeds are 
already supplied with the produce of foreign countries. Not so, how- 
ever, witlyespect to flax and its adaptation to the cotton manufactures, 
x lillions oi cotton spindles are ready at once to take to the new material 
and spin it for you, without the slightest alteration being required in 
their arrangement. A thousand tons of cotton daily, or 770,000,000 of 
bs. annually are consumed in our cotton manufactures, and tbe vein It. nf 



Flax fibre 



£5,000,000 
1,800,000 
. 200,000 
600,000 
1,500,000 



Seed for crushing 
Seed for sowing 

Oil cake 

Hemp 



£9,100,000 
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be available for the purpose of spinning, in combination -with wool, upon 
the existing wool machinery. I will not trouble you with statistics 
U pon the subject of our woollen manufactures. The population of 
Leeds, Bradford, and other towns in the woollen districts, are kept in a 
state of prosperity by the employment which it affords ; and the intro - 
duction of flax into that particular branch of our manufactures would 
have the effect of reducing the price of the material by at least 25_per 
cent, and of giving an increased amount of employment in those districts. 
One ’firm in Bradford has already taken steps to carry on the manufac- 
ture, and will probably require the produce of 5,000 acres in the 

ensuing year. ■ . 

Deficient Supply of Cotton.- — -In connection with the supply of 
the markets already referred to, a further argument is to be found in 
the fact of the present diminished supply of the raw material from 
foreign countries. “ There is," says Mr. Porter in his remarks on the 
statistics of the cotton trade, in a paper read before the British Asso- 
ciation last year, “ a growing opinion that now, and for some years past, 
we have reached the maximum supply of cotton from the United States 
— a fact which, should it prove to he correct, makes it a matter of 
absolute necessity, either to seek for further supplies of the article from 
other sources, or to find some efficient substitute that shall provide the 
means of employment for our continually growing numbers. So great 
has been the deficiency of cotton in the United States during the past 
year, that the prices have risen cent, per cent, as compared with those 
of 1849, and our manufacturers are straining every nerve to endeavour 
to obtain an additional supply^ of cotton, and to reciuce their dependence 
upon the United States for the supply of their staple article. The 
Manchester Chamber of Commerce, feeling the importance of the 
subject, have, at considerable expense, sent a gentleman to India for the 
purpose of obtaining information as to the probable extent to which they 
might depend upon that country for an increased supply of cotton. But 
to realise this much- desired benefit, there must be introduced into India 
a totally new system of managing the crop, and new and' convenient 
modes of transit for bringing the produce of the interior down to the 
coast for shipment. Those acquainted with the habits and prejudices of 
the people of that country need hardly to he told with what difficulty 
such a change would he brought about, and how many years must 
elapse before the establishment of railways, or the formation of roads 
for the conveyance of the material produced under such an altered 
system. So far, then, as the arguments for an extended growth of flax 
in this country, founded upon the present position of. our cotton manu- 
factures are concerned, our agriculturists have to consider the diminished 
supply and increased price of cotton ; the difficulty of obtaining the 
requisite supplies from other countries, and above all, the fact that flax, 
can be advantageously employed as a substitute in those manufactures 
in which cotton is required. 

Deficiency of Flax.- — If again we turn to the position of our lmen 
manufactures, it will be found that there exists in that branch also a 
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most extraordinary deficiency in the supply of the raw material. In 
Ireland the cultivation of flax has fallen off during the past year, as 
compared with 1845, by nearly 60,000 acres. In Russia, from whence 
we derive our largest supplies, there has been a decrease in the amount 
of exports of flax of nearly 150,000 “ poods,” or about 20 per cent. ; 
and I find in The Morning Chronicle, which has devoted much attention 
to the subject of an extension of the growth of flax, a circular of one of 
the largest houses in St. Petersburg, in which the following statement 
occurs : — ■ 

“ We are to have a small supply of flax next season, not . above one- 
half of that which we had two years ago, and such high prices are con- 
sequently paying in the interior, that the dealers will not be able to lay 
it down here, to cost less aboard, than it is now selling for on your 
side ; so that we are not likely to have anything doing on contract, for 
a long time, if at all tins winter, unless the relative state of the two 
markets experience mutual alteration by an improvement on your side.” 

In Belgium, where the finest qualities of flax are produced, the culti- 
vation of flax is considerably less than on the average of former years. 

It is under these circumstances, with an increasing demand on the 
part of the manufacturers, and a diminished supply on the part of the 
foreign producer, that I venture to submit to the British agriculturist 
the taking some steps calculated to meet the existing state of things, to 
diminish our dependence upon foreign countries, and by so doing confer 
lasting benefits both upon himself and upon his country. There is a 
happy conjuncture with this state of things, and the time at which the 
present demand arises. Formerly, when our laws imposed restrictions, 
upon the importations of grain for human food, our agriculturists 
might have conceived that there existed some kind of moral impedi- 
ments in the way of increasing our home growth of articles for any 
purpose not of equal primary necessity. That impediment, whether 
rightly or wrongly I pronounce no opinion, has, however, passed away ; 
and there is now no reason whatever why their fields should not hence- 
forth be used for the production of any article that promises an adequate 
profit to the grower. 

“ It is,” says Mr. Porter, of the Board of Trade, “ especially desir- 
able so to apply the productive power of the soil for the supply of 
articles as indispensable to the support of millions of our people as corn 
itself ; and an additional inducement to the growth of flax, beyond that 
offered by other articles, may be found in the fact, that, to bring it to 
the same condition as that in which' it is imported from foreign countries, 
calls for the employment of a considerable amount of human labour.” 

Objections to Growth op Flax : Agricultural. — But, if satisfied 
that ample markets exist for the sale of his produce, and that this sort 
of moral impediment to its growth has been removed, the agriculturist 
may still point to the objections entertained against the growth of 
flax, both on account of its supposed exhaustive character, and the 
trouble, risk, and expense attendant upon its preparations for mar- 
kets, as reasons why he should not enter upon its cultivation. With 
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respect to the exhaustive character of the plant, and its consequent 
injurious effects upon the soil, there appears to he no reason for sup- 
posing that under a proper and judicious mode of treatment, it is more 
exhaustive or injurious than any other seed -producing crop. An examin- 
ation of the stem of the plant shows that those portions of it which are 
required for the purpose of manufacture, are derived almost exclusively 
from the atmosphere. Indeed to so small an extent do the inorganic 
properties of the soil enter into the fibre, that it has been found upon 
analysis that lOOlbs. does not contain upon an average more than 21b s. 
of mineral matters, including lime, magnesia, oxide of iron, carbonic, 
phosphoric, sulphuric acid, and silica. It is the woody parts of the 
plant, the resinous matter and the seed, with its capsules and husks, 
which absorb from the soil the phosphoric acid and other fertilizing- 
ingredients. If the flax, unlike other crops, be not allowed to return 
anything to the soil; if the seed be thrown into the steep pit or 
“ rettery” with the stem of the plant, and there destroyed ; if, instead 
of being mixed with other food for cattle, or being used for manure, 
the straw or woody parts be rendered perfectly useless for such 
purposes, then undoubtedly flax, like every other crop, would be 
in itself an exhausting crop. Practical experience, however, has 
fully proved that under a judicious mode of treatment, so far from being 
an exhaustive, flax is actually a renovating crop. Numerous instances 
might be cited upon this subject. Mr. Edmunds, of Stonehouse, near 
Plymouth, stated in 1843, “ It is a mistaken opinion that hemp and 
flax impoverish the land; from long experience I have found the 
contrary; these are crops that make a greater return as to manure 
than any corn crop.” 

Sir Richard O’Donnell, who is one of the largest cultivators of flax 
in Ireland, and who has grown to the extent of 700 acres in one year, 
states in The Morning Chronicle, “ As the results of many years’ expe- 
rience, that when grown in its regular rotation, flax is far from being 
exhaustive, that it tends greatly to improve the soil and the character 
of the other crops in the rotation. It is above all most valuable for 
laying down land after wheat or oats, as the process of pulling the flax 
by loosening the earth around the roots improves greatly the quality of 
the grass crops.” 

Mr. Warnes, whose exertions as a practical agriculturist, to promote 
the extension of flax culture, are deserving of all praise, and whose 
system of agriculture rests upon the growth of flax, and the fattening of 
cattle in boxes, upon the seed, incorporated with other produce of the 
farm, both summer and winter, has introduced the flax plant into every 
rotation upon his farm ; and, judging from the results of his own 
experience, he states that no rational objection can now be urged 
against the growth of flax, as the improved systems of cultivation and 
preparation have rendered obsolete the clauses in old leases, prohibiting 
the culture of the plant, and the antiquated notion that fibre and seed 
cannot be secured at the same time. So far, therefore, as the exhaustive 
character of the plant is concerned, there appears to be no sufficient 
ground for entertaining such opinion. 
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Preparation -for Market. — A further objection to the growth of 
flax is, however, to he; found in the nature of the process hitherto 
employed previous to its preparation for market. So long as it 
shall continue to be considered necessary for the grower to 
embark in the present troublesome and uncertain process of steeping 
the flax in the straw, it will be in vain to expect any very general or 
extensive growth of the plant. Although considerable, advance has no 
doubt been made in the preparation of the fibre dining the last few 
years, still the best of the present modes is far from being suitable to 
the great body of the farmers of the United Kingdom. 

Dew Retting,-— Under the system of preparing . the flax, hitherto 
four modes of steeping or retting the plant are resorted to. The first 
consists of tile plan of “ dew retting,” or allowing the flax to remain 
exposed on grass land for a considerable number of days exposed to 
the action of the rain, dews, and atmosphere. The plan, however, is 
one which, from its obvious inconveniences, is not calculated to meet 
with general approval in the present advanced state of agriculture, and 
is indeed very rarely adopted. 

Steeping in Streams. — -Probably the best mode of steeping the flax 
is that of placing it in running streams, according to the mode adopted 
in Gourtrai, the principal flax-growing district in Belgium. The flax 
so prepared generally realizes a much higher price than any other 
description. There are, however, certain peculiarities in the water 
of the river Lys which makes it admirably adapted for steeping 
purposes, and which are not possessed by any of the streams in this 
country. Independent of the peculiarities of the water, the steeping of 
flax in running streams cannot be made generally available in this 
country, as they are mostly too rapid in their character. 

Steeping in Pits. — In the absence of suitable' streams, recourse is 
had to a mode of steeping in pits or pools sunk in the ground. But so 
many favourable conditions are required to be obtained, and so many 
unfavourable ones to be avoided, in the selection of the site for the 
pool, and the supply, of water required, that it is probable that a desir- 
able or perfect steep-pool could not be formed in -s any part of the 
country. The soil forming the bottom and sides of the pit will have an 
influence on the colour of the fibre ; clay, gravel, alluvial and peaty 
soil, will each impart some peculiar dye to the material, which more or 
less affects its value. The water used in the pit or pool must not be 
spring water, aiid it must riot have flowed over any soil containing 
metallic deposits ; and rain water- is not well calculated for the .purpose 
But, in addition to all these difficulties attendant upon obtaining the 
requisite means, the grower of flax has to contend against all the un- 
certainties and risk of either over or under-steeping his flax. “One 
sultry night,” says one of the reports of the Royal Flax Society, 
“while it is in the steep, and nearly rotted sufficiently, is enough to 
carry tlie fermentation beyond the safe point. So much is this feared 
by farmers, that almost all flax is under watered; and although much of 
it is afterwards mannered on the grass, yet the great proportion is 
brought to market with the shoves still unseparated in bits on the 
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fibre.” But while the sultry nights of summer are unfavourable to the 
steeping of flax, and inconvenient to the former* inasmuch as his 
labourers are at that season generally other wpe employed, it is also 
obvious that during the winter, when comparatively little farm labour is 
carried on, the process of steeping must be discontinued altogether, in 

consequence of the temperature. ' . „ 

Schenok’s System.— A fourth process has within the last few years 
been very strenuously advocated by the Royal Flax Society m Ireland, 
which consists in steeping the flax in hot water. This mode, although 
doubtless an improvement upon any of the existing plans, still does not 
afford the means of obtaining that complete separation of the fibres 
which it is desirable to obtain. The Belfast Society too do not pretend 
that it is a mode generally applicable to the use of the producer of flax, 
for under what they term a “ division of labour, they propose that the 
whole process of preparation, with the profits attendant upon it, and 
the additional labour required, shall be taken out of the hands of the 
growers, whom it designates as “a class of persons ignorant ol he 
commonest chemical principles,” and handed over to capitalists or specu- 
lators who would erect the required machinery m districts where the 
growth of a certain quantity of flax would be previously guaranteed. 
According to the reports of the Society, it appears that the profits upon 
the preparation of an Irish acre of flax, would be something like 200 
per cent, upon the amount paid to the grower for his produce, lhe 
farmer is paid for his flax-straw a price ranging from £5 to £8 per acre ; 
the steeper, upon this principle of “ division of labour, receiving a net 
profit (I take the figures of the advocates of the plan) of upwards of 
£, 20 . 

Under such a system as this in operation, I doubt much whether 
the agriculturists of this country will feel very much disposed to enter 
upon the growth of flax to the extent which the cn-cumstances 
of the case require; and in Ireland I have no doubt but that the 
whole scheme, fraught with so many of the abuses of the middle- 
man system, will soon be found alike intolerable to producer and con- 
sumer. The whole of these difficulties may, I believe, be easily 
overcome, by the adoption of a system more in accordance with the 
present advanced state of practical science and knowledge, and which 
involves the entire abolition of the whole of the existing modes of 
steeping the flax in the straw. 

Present Steeping Injurious. — Not only are the present modes ot 
steeping inconvenient and unnecessary, but they are highly injurious, as 
they impart injurious dyes to the fibre, and give to it an inequality ot 
strength, which in the subsequent stages of manufacture and bleaching, 
are exceedingly difficult to be overcome. I have found this to be more 
particularly the case in the preparation of the flax into a material 
capable of being spun alone or in combination with wool and cotton 
upon the existing machinery. I am anxious that the growrnr should 
not resort to any of the existing modes in the preparation cf his flax, 
for any one step taken in that direction entails subsequently the 



necessity of much additional trouble and expence, in addition to most 
materially affecting the equality of the strength of the yarns and thread 
produced from it. 

Pukchase in the Straw. — The mode in which I shonld most 
prefer to purchase the flax would be in the straw, precisely as it is left 
after the removal of the seed. In this state it can be dealt with, with 
a far greater degree of certainty than in any other, and may be, within 
four-and-twenty hours from the time of its being pulled ripe from the 
field, placed in a condition fit for preparation for spinning upon any of 
the flax, cotton, wool, or silk machinery of the country. 

Facility op Transit. — As there would be obviously many incon- 
veniencies connected with the transit and carriage to a large distance 
of a material so bulky as that of flax in the straw, the grower might, in 
certain cases, by the use of a common breaker and a pair of toothed 
rollers, remove a great portion of the more bulky part of the plant, 
and thus send the fibre in a partially cleaned state to the market. The 
chaff obtained from this partial separation of the straw from the fibre, 
contains a very large proj>ortion of the inorganic matter from the soil, 
which, not having been destroyed by the process of steeping, will form 
a mosu valuable material for mixing with cake, crushed seed, the muci- 
lage formed from it, or other articles of cattle-food. 

Further Process. — I am anxious, however, to see the growers of 
flax deriving the full amount of benefit which is to be obtained from the 
complete preparation of the material into a substance suitable at once 
for the markets of Belfast, Dundee, Manchester, and the woollen 
districts. I am aware that in the hands of individual growers the 
process, although not a complicated one, but which still requires some 
larger amount of acquaintance with the higher branches of chemistry 
than generally exists among the agricultural classes, might not be con- 
sidered as generally available. I believe, however, that a plan might be 
very easily devised by which the flax grower might secure for himself 
these benefits which, according to the recommendation of the Royal 
Flax Society, are to be exclusively engrossed by speculators and capi- 
talists. Indeed, several applications have already been made by parties, 
requesting me to grant them monopolies under my patent, for the pre- 
paration of flax, within an area of a certain number of miles in various 
parts of the country. I believe that such a course is one eminently 
calculated to rob- the grower of his legitimate profits, and to retard that 
extension of the growth of flax which I conceive to be indispensably 
necessary for the welfare of the country. Within the last few days I 
have been informed of a case, in which a gentleman in Ireland, has 
for several years grown flax to a very great extent in one of the dis- 
tricts in which a' monopoly is possessed by a “ steeper,” under the 
patent system. Possessed of this ..monopoly over a large tract of 
country, such an individual has the whole of the growers entirely at 
his mercy, and can offer them whatever sum he pleases for their pro- 
duce, knowing full well that no other available market exists for many 
miles. Indeed, to such an extent has this system of extortion been 
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practised, that many of the growers have been compelled, after keeping 
the flax in stack for the last two or three years, to sell for 30s. per ton 
that for which they would have received, but for this monopoly, from £3 
to £4. The gentleman to whom I have referred has now about 700 tons 
of flax in stack, which he will not sell at the ruinous price offered by 
the “ steeper,” and further states that he will not sow a single acre 
of flax in the present year, unless some fresh mode of disposing of his 
nroduce is created. 

Joint Stock Associations. — The mode in which I would venture to 
suggest this system may be prevented, and the growers be enabled to 
derive the full benefit of the preparation of the flax, would be, by estab- 
lishments in different localities throughout the country, formed by means 
of joint subscriptions among the flax- growers in certain districts, at which 
the preparation of the material could be carried on, and the profits 
derived from the process distributed at stated periods among the share- 
holders in proportion to the amount of shares or interest which they 
hold in the undertaking. This system is one which has been found to 
work well among the cultivators of the sugar cane in the West Indies 
and there is no doubt hut that it would work equally -well among the 
producers of flax in this country. 

Local Societies. — A second mode by which this object could be 
attained would he by the erection of suitable premises and apparatus by 
each of the various local agricultural associations or farmers clubs in 
the country, the buildings and plant being the property of the club or 
association, and the use of them being allowed to members or sub- 
scribers, upon payment of such sums per ton or per acre as might he 
agreed upon by the parties. 

Landlords. — There is also a third mode which might he made 
available in the case of the failure of either of the preceding plans, 
which is, that of the erection of the required accommodation by the 
landlords for the use of theh tenants, upon the payment of such sums 
as would he calculated to cover the interest of the capital invested, and 
the cost of keeping the buildings and apparatus in am efficient state of 
repair. 

Profit. — There remains yet one very important point to which I 
have at present only incidentally alluded — I mean the profit to the 
farmer upon the cultivation of flax. If I have succeeded in convincing 
you of the extent and certainty of the markets which exist for the 
produce, and of the absolute necessity which exists for your endea- 
vouring to obtain possession of those markets, I have no doubt that 
I shall he enabled most satisfactorily to prove that you can do so with 
considerable profit and advantage to yourselves. 

Seed and Fibre. — It will he found, in the first place, that the profit 
derived from flax, under the present modes of steeping, combined with 
the saving of the seed, is considerably greater than can be obtained 
from the cultivation of wheat, at present prices. Mr. Warnes 
states that the profit upon fourteen acres of flax, grown and prepared 
by him last year, was upwards of £6 per acre over that, of his wheat. 
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His figures are— 

Prepared flax sold at Leeds . , £23S 16 0 

Value of seed « 126 0 0 



364 16 0 

Deduct cost of preparing flax 140 0 0 



Gross profit 224 16 0 

Value of produce of 14 acres of wheat at 

38bushelsto the acre, at 40s. per quarter 133 0 0 



Total balance in favour of flax over wheat, 
not including 6 tons 6 cwts. of husks 
equal to hay, 26 cwts. of tow, and many 
loads of reftise for littering cattle ... . v £91 16 0 

Seed Alone.- — The above is an instance in which both the seed and 
the fibre were saved and prepared. There are cases, however, in 
which the flax is grown solely for the purpose of seed; and others in 
which the seed is wasted or destroyed, the only object in such case 
being to obtain the fibre'. In either case there is a greater profit to the 
grower than can be obtained from almost any other crop. Mr. Beare, 
probably one of the best farmers in' the county of Norfolk, grows every 
year one or two acres of flax after wheat, and without manure, for the 
seed only. His crop last year yielded 26 bushels per acre, which he 
sold at 10s. per bushel, being £13 per acre; while his wheat crop did 
not exceed five quarters, which sold at 40s., would yield but £10, 
leaving a profit in favour of flax seed alone over wheat (the straw being 
used as litter for cattle) of £3 per acre. I may state upon this point, 
as a general rule, under the present system, that, when grown for its 
seed alone, the flax fibre is coarse, and is not considered of so much 
value as that of a finer description. 

Fibre Alone, — Seed Destroyed.— Numerous instances might be 
adduced from the reports of the Royal Flax Society to show that, even 
in cases Where the' seed has been throwm into the steep pits and des- 
stroyed, the profit upon the sale and preparation of the fibre was still 
greater than than that of many other of the crops. As the example 
thus set is one, however, which is not likely to be generally followed 
by enlightened agriculturists in this country, it is unnecessary for me to 
trouble you with any figures upon that point. 

New Process. — These, however, are returns obtained under the 
present mode of steeping and preparing the flax. According to the 
plan which I venture to submit, the returns will, I anticipate, be even 
more favourable to the grower. 

Sold in Straw. — : In the case in which he may elect to dispose of 
his flax in the straw, the farmer would derive the full value of his 
crop of seed, and the straw would be worth to him 41. per ton, the 
produce beine; about two tons per statute acre. Pie will not be required, as 
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is the case at present, to pull his flax before it is perfectly ripe, or before 
the seed has been fully and completely formed. Indeed the coarser and 
more developed is the stem of the plant, the more valuable will it be 
for the purpose of adaptation to the woollen and cotton machinery, and 
the fine gossamer threads can be produced from it with greater cer- 
taint} 7- and precision than when pulled in an earlier stage of its gio^t.i. 
The grower, therefore, need be under no fear as to the fineness of li's 
crop, and he may obtain from it as large an amount of seed as his land 

will produce. . ., • 

Partial Cleaning.— If the difficulty of transporting the flax m the 
straw to any great distance should render it necessary for the grower 
to reduce its bulk, by the removal of some of the woody part of the 
plant, he will obtain by so doing, in addition to the seed, a valuable 
article of food for his cattle, and the enhanced value of the fibre will 
more than repay the amount of labour bestowed upon it. 

Complete Preparation. — If disposed to carry the preparation of the 
flax to its final stage of adaptation to the spindles of the manufacturer, 
whether cotton, linen, wool, or .silk, he will derive a profit larger and 
more certain than he can obtain under any of the present processes; 
while, from the refuse straw impregnated with the salts used in its prepa- 
ration, lie will obtain a manure of the richest and most fertilising 
clisrSiCtfir 

Social Advantages. — One word upon the. social advantages which 
must result from an extended cultivation of flax, and my remarks 
(already I fear too protracted) will have been brought to a close. 
Upon this point, I cannot do better, than quote a few words from the 
report of one of the special correspondents of The Morning Chronicle , 
who visited the small village of Trimingliam, where Mr. Warnes has 
for several years most sedulously and successfully devoted himself to 
the cultivation and preparation of the plant. 

“The condition of the inhabitants of the village,” he says, “was a 
few years since most deplorable, and the amount of pauperism exceeded 
that of the adjoining parishes. Since the introduction of flax culture, 
this state of things has passed away. There is not a pauper in the 
parish ; the poor-rates are nominal ; there is not one able-bodied 
labourer, or any portion of his family, who may not obtain constant 
employment throughout the whole of the year, and the moral and 
social state of the village will bear comparison with most. If the 
growth of flax can produce results elsewhere similar to those which I 
have witnessed at Trimingham, there can be no doubt that the sooner 
it is cultivated to a greater extent in this country, the sooner will the 
enormous burden of pauperism decrease ; and happiness and content- 
ment be more generally diffused among the. large masses of our labour- 
ing population.” 

The communication was received with considerable applause, 

DIRECTIONS FOR THE CULTIVATION OF FLAX. 

The following plain and .simple directions .with respect to the 
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preparation of the land and cultivation of flax, are extracted from 
the valuable directions on the subject, compiled by the committee 
of the Royal Irish Flax Society from a mass of information 
obtained by the society, and their agriculturists during the last 
ten years. . Some very useful instructions on the same subject are 
contained in a small and very valuable pamphlet called “The 
Flax Grower, by G. Xicholls, Esq., late secretary to the Poor 
Law Board, published by Knight of Fleet-street ; in the various 
publications of Mr. Warnes, by Ridgway; and in “Flax: its 
Cultivation and Management,'” by E. F. Deman, late technical 
instructor to the Royal Flax Society; and “Flax: its Manufac- 
ture on Schenck’s System,” by A. Bernard and Koch; also 
published by Ridgway. 

Soil and Rotation. — By attention and careful cultivation; good 
flax, may be grown on various soils ; but some are much better adapted 
for it than others. The best is a sound, dry, deep loam, with a clay 
subsoil. It is very desirable that the land should be properly drained 
and subsoiled ; as, when it is saturated with either underground or 
surface water, good flax cannot be expected. In Belgium, it 
invariably follows a corn crop — generally oats • and in this coun- 
try (Ireland), where oats is such a usual crop, the same system might he 
profitably pursued ; but it must be understood, that it is only from 
oats following a green crop or old lea, and never .after two or three , 
succeeding crops of oats, which bad practice still prevails in some dis- ■ 
tests. Except on very poor soils, a better crop will be produced after 
gvain, and the double benefit of the grain and flax secured. If old lea 
be broken up. and potatoes planted, followed by a grain crop, a very 
fine crop of flax may he obtained in the ensuing year. 

Preparation op the Soil. — One of the points of the greatest 
importance, in the culture of flax, is by thorough-draining, and by 
careful and repeated cleansing of the land from weeds, to place it in the 
finest, deepest, and cleanest state. This will make room for tiie roots 
to penetrate, which they will often do to a depth equal to one half 
the length of the - stem above ground. After wheat, one plough- 
ing maj be sufficient on light, friable loam, but two are better ; 
and, on stiu soils, three are advisable — one immediately after 
harvest, across the ridges, and two in Spring, so as to be 
ready for sowing in the first or second week of April. The Spring 
ploughing should be given some time before sowing, to allow any seeds 
of v r eeds in the land to vegetate, and the harrowing in of the flax-seed 
will kill them, and save a great deal of after weeding. Following the 
last harrowing, it is necessary to roll, to give an even surface and con- 
solidate the land, breaking this up again with a short- toothed or seed 
harrow, before sowing, which should be up and down, not across the 
ridges or anglewise. 

Sowing. The seed best adapted for the generality of soils is Riga, 
although Dutch has been used in many districts of country, for a series 
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of years, with perfect success. In buying seed, select it plump, shin- 
ing-, and heavy, and of the best brands, from a respectable merchant. 
Sift it clear of all the seeds of weeds, which will save a great deal of 
after trouble, when the crop is growing. This may be done by fanners, 
and through a wire sieve, twelve bars to the inch. Home-saved seed 
has produced such excellent crops, of late, that it is strongly recom- 
mended that every farmer should only sow, each year, as much foreign 
seed as would produce a sufficient quantity for his flax crop of the fol- 
lowing season. The thinner portion of the crop would be the best for 
this purpose, as, when flax grows thin, it produces much seed. This 
plan, besides the saving effected in the price of foreign sowing seed, 
would effectually secure the farmer from any danger of loss from frau- 
dulently-made-up seed. The proportion of seed may be stated at three 
and a-half imperial bushels to the Irish or Plantation acre ; and so on in 
proportion to the Scotch or Cunningham, and the English or Statute 
acre. It is better to sow too thick than too thin ; as, with thick 
sowing, the stem grows tall and straight, with only one or two seed 
capsules at the top ; and the fibre is found greatly superior, in fineness 
and length, to that produced from tliin-sown flax, which grows coarse 
and branches out, producing much seed, but a very inferior quality of 
fibre. After sowing, cover with a seed harrow, going twice over it — - 
once up and down, and once across or anglewise ; as this makes it 
more equally spread and avoids the small drills made by the teeth of 
the harrow. Finish with the roller, which will leave the seed covered 
about an inch — the proper depth. A stolen crop of rape or Winter 
vetches, or of turnips of the stone or Norfolk globe varieties, may be 
taken, after the flax is pulled. Rolling the ground after sowing is very 
advisable, care being taken not to roll when the ground is so wet that 
the earth adheres to the roller. 

Weeding. — If care has been paid to cleaning the seed and soil, few 
weeds will appear ; but if there be any, they must he carefully pulled. 
It is done in Belgium by women and children, who, with coarse cloths 
round their knees, creep' along on all-fours. This injures the young- 
plant less than walking- over it (which, if done, should be by persons 
whose shoes are not filled with nails.) They should work, also, facing 
the wind, so that the plants laid flat by the pressure may he blown up 
again, or thus he assisted to regain their upright position. The tender- 
plant, pressed one way, soon recovers; hut, if twisted or flattened by 
careless weeders, it seldom rises again. 

Pulling. — The time when flax should he pulled (if intended to he 
treated for flax cotton) is, when perfectly ripe ; if it is desired to obtain 
a fine fibre suitable for the present flax manufactures, the best time 
for pulling is, when the seeds are beginning to change from a green to 
a pale brown colour, and the stalk to become yellow, for about two- 
thirds of its height from the ground. When any of the crop is lying, 
and suffering from wet, it should he pulled as soon as possible, and 
kept by itself. If the ground has been thorough-drained, and laid out 
evenly, the flax will he all of the same length. It is most essential to 
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take time and care to keep the flax even, like a brush, at the root ends, 
this increases the value to the spinner, and, of course, to the grower, 
who will he amply. repaid, by an additional price, for his extra trouble. 

The following directions with respect to the removal of the 
seed from the flax, are given in the Flax Grower, by G. Nicholls, 
Esq. — 

The separation of the seed is usually effected by beetles or blocks 
of wood about nine inches long and four inches square, into which a 
handle of convenient leng-th, and somewhat bent, is fixed, and with 
which the seed is readily beaten out. It may also he removed by 
simply drawing the flax stalks through a row of iron spikes set upright 
in a wooden frame, and so close to each other as to catch and separate 
the bolls containing the seeds, as the stalks are drawn through.” 

1 he flax may be stacked when pulled perfectly ripe and dried, 
either before or after the removal of the seed, as may best suit the 
convenience of the grower. 

h urther information with respect to the terms upon which the 
inventor is prepared to grant licenses, as well as the mode to be 
-adopted, in the preparation of the flax, may be obtained upon 
application to Mr. J. S. Christopher, 26, Gresham .Street, where 
the machine for partially separating the straw from the fibre may 
be seen. 



A suggestion has been made by a correspondent, that the price 
of linseed mentioned by Mr. Druee at page 23, may be a trifle too 
high. As seed, it may he worth, and at this moment is worth more 
than 8s. ; 10s. and 12s. being paid. But for crushing for oil or for 
cake, it has been suggested as a calculation for the future, that 6s. 6cl. 
or 7s. is nearer the mark. We think for seed, that English will always 
have a preference, and be worth the price named, and even for crushing, 
we think that 8s., at. least 7s., will be the average when well cleaned. 
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Prospectus of Claussen’s Patent Flax Company (Provisionally 
Registered). — The National importance tf the Chevalier Claussen’s 
processes for the preparation of Flax is now so universally admitted, 
that it is needless to dilate upon them. A few statistics, however, in 
a compressed form, may be satisfactory to Capitalists about to join 
this Company, formed for the extension of the growth and manufacture 
of this important British Staple. 

Desirable as general intercourse with Foreign Nations is, still a 
dependance upon any country: for any one staple article is much to be 
deprecated. Unfortunately, as regards the article of flax, we are 
almost entirely dependant for our supply upon foreign countries. Even 
our supply of oil-cake, the produce of the flax plant, so important to 
our graziers, to the extent of -70,000 tons per annum, is obtained from 
foreign countries, its annual value exceeding £500,000. 

The quantity of linseed imported for crushing into linseed oil 
amounts to 650,000 quarters, the value of which, at 7s. per bushel, is 
£1,820,000. 

The quantity of linseed imported for sowing purposes is valued at 
£200,000. These three items alone amount in value to a sum of 
£2,520,000. 

One of the objects sought . to, be. obtained by this Company is, to 
produce upon orir own .soil, with profit and advantage to the farmer, 
the flax required to meet these enormous demands. 

This, however, is but one collateral advantage which the- Company 
proposes as its object. The full importance of our flax manufactures 
may be estimated' from, the fact that our manufacturing consumption 
of flax amounts to about 100,000 tons — not more than one-third of 
which is produced at home. This quantity being wurlced up into 
linen, etc., exceeds in value £5,000,000 annually; and were a greater 
quantity produced in this country, the consumption of the manu- 
factured article would increase in a corresponding proportion. As 
showing the character of the linen trade, it may be stated, that the 
exports of linen alone, in the last twenty years, have increased from 
50 millions to 105 millions of yards, its declared value from £1,700,000 
to £3,000,000. The import of foreign flax in 1831, ivas 936,000 
cwt. ; in 1842, it had increased to 1,800,300 cwt., since ivhieh time it 
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lias continued to increase. The value of the increased imports, about 
two and a half millions sterling, is paid for principally in money sent 
out of the country, instead of benefiting our own farmers. The total 
value of the before-mentioned items is £9,100,000. 

In proposing, therefore, to apply capital to the extension of the 
growth and manufacture of flax, it is not proposed by the promoters 
to force a cultivation or a trade, that is unsuitable to this country; but 
rather to give increased facilities to our great existing agricultural and 
manufacturing interests. To whatever extent the growth of flax in 
this country may reach, experience and analogy would lead us to 
expect, that a commensurate demand will arise for the produce. 
Population increases both here and abroad, and demands new exertions 
to keep pace with the public requirements. The want of raw material 
alone limits the amount of our manufactures, and retards the erection 
and operation of new looms, and the employment of additional labour. 
The signal prosperity of the North of Ireland, more particular Belfast, 
may be cited with the utmost confidence as proving the advantages to 
be derived from the growth and manufacture of flax. 

Irrespective, however, of the great demand existing for flax, and its 
ordinary . application to linen fabrics, the Chevalier Claussen, by a 
happy invention, is enabled to convert the flax fibre into a substance 
so completely similar to cotton, that a new and most extensive demand 
for the fibre has already arisen to encourage the cultivation of flax. 
The fabrics that have been made partly of American cotton, and partly 
or entirely of Claussen’s flax or British cotton, take in a range of 
goods which wall probably require 200,000 tons per annum of this 
new material to supply Lancashire and Yorkshire alone. 

To produce this quantity, it will call into profitable cultivation at 
least 1 ,000,000 acres beyond the present breadth of land under flax. 

By these processes of Chevalier Claussen, the Cotton manufacturer 
obtains a fibre capable of being sprm and woven on the ordinary cotton 
machinery either alone or mixed with cotton in any proportions ; the 
yarns made of which, are stronger than cotton, while the fibre is pro- 
duced at less price than cotton, or any other filament, can be imported 
at a profit. 

The Flax spinner, by this process, has the fibre prepared cleaner, 
cheaper, and more expeditiously than by any existing process, more 
easy to spin, and capable of being bleached in one-tenth of the time 
occupied in the customary process, and, consequently, without the 
usual loss and -waste. 

The Woollen manufacturer may also be benefited by the use of flax 
prepared by the processes of Chevalier Claussen, inasmuch as he may 
obtain a fibre capable of being spun with wool in any proportion on 
ordinary woollen machinery ; the cloth made from such mixed yarns 
filling up in the milling stooks exactly as if all wool, and it is stronger 
and moie durable than a cloth entirely wool, while the prepared fibre, 
capable of this combination, may be produced at less than one-fourth 
of the price of ordinary low wools. 
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The interest which the Agriculturists possess in these processes. has 
already been alluded to ; blit it will bear some further remarks. The 
demand for the raw material produced by the farmer, if rendered 
marketable,’ may well be called “ boundless.” By Claussen's first 
mechanical process, the plant is deprived of its excessive bulk and 
weight, .and is thus rendered easy of transport by the farmer, thereby 
removing the chief existing impediment to its growth. The bulky 
nature of the straw also prevents importation of foreign straw, thus 
operating in favour of the home grower. 

All these great changes, which time would gradually effect, require 
for early development the aid of a powerful Company; private means, 
however extensive, and private enterprise, however energetic, are 
inadequate for the immensity of the field proposed to be occupied by 
Claussen’s Patent Flax Company. To prepare the quantity already 
required, is far beyond the means of a private undertaking — establish- 
ments are wanted in various flax districts to purchase the flax straw of 
the farmer near his own homestead, there to reduce its bulk and 
to convert it into British cotton, and to send it to Manchester and other 
markets. To erect these establishments and to afford these facilities to 
farmers, needs the capital of a truly National Company. The intention 
is to aid the farmer as well as the cotton, the woollen, and the linen 
manufacturer. 

’ No staple has such general adaptation, none is so truly national, as 
the flax plant. 

The recommendations obviously belonging to this Company will be 
enhanced, when it is considered that British cotton is the produce of 
free instead of slave labour, and that the abolition of slavery will be 
accelerated by the success of the Company. It may also be stated, 
that the farmer and the farmer’s family will have the means of making 
a market for their own produce, to an unlimited extent. 

The employment of the poor will be also greatly promoted by the 
extended growth and preparation of flax. 

An increased growth this year, in consequence of the introduction of 
the Chevalier Claussen’s process, proves that the farmers are ready to 
grow; the manufacturers at the same time are ready to buy all the 
British cotton produced; the only link wanting, therefore, in the chain, 
is the formation of the Company, for the purchase of the flax and the 
preparation of the fibre. 

Profit is the basis of all Companies, and subjoined are presented 
some details, to show the advantages in this point of view, which may 
be expected from the formation of Claussen’s Patent Flax Company. 

The farmers, as well as the manufacturers, naturally will become 
interested in the Company, and thus participate in the profits to be 
derived from the after-preparation of the material grown by themselves. 
A cheap fibre, produced by the successful operations of this Company, 
cannot fail to create a common interest between farmer and manu- 
facturer, and give increased employment to the labouring population. 
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Calculations and Estimates. 

On the average, four tons of flax straw will produce one ton of British 



cotton. 

The cost of five tons of flax straw, say at £3 per ton, is - £15 0 0 

The expenses of “ breaking,” “ cutting,” and “ blowing,” 

will not exceed - - - - - - - 3190 

Chemical preparations and ingredients employed - -15 0 



Thus one ton of fibre, called British cotton, equal to fair 

quality American cotton, will cost, at the utmost - - £18 4 0 

Add to this (where required) the bleaching - - - 1 0 0 

Washing, drying, etc, etc. - - - - - -1160 



Total cost of the British cotton bleached and washed, per ton £21 0 0 

Or 2 \d. per lb., and which will readily sell at from Ad. to Gd. per lb. 

For Wool , the expenses of preparation are about the same; but it 
requires blowing and carding well afterwards, which processes are 
extra, say 1 d. per lb., but it will then sell to the wollen manufacturers 
at from Gd. to 1 0 d. per lb. 

Thus the profits are just 100 per cent.; but allowing for interest on 
capital invested, the purchase of the exclusive licence from the Paten- 
tee, according to agreement, the cost of buildings, machinery, and the 
management of the Company, the profits may be stated always to ex- 
ceed 50 per cent, per annum. 

Each plant, erected at the cost of £2000, would prepare 10 to 15 
tons per week, say 500 tons a year, and a profit of £5 per ton only 
would amount to £2500 a year. 

But 200,000 tons of British cotton are wanted, so that a great many 
establishments on a large scale are required to supply the wants of the 
country. 

Specimens, shewing the whole of the Chevalier Claussen’s process, 
from the (lax-straw to the finished cotton, linen, or wollen fabrics, in 
unbleached, bleached, and dyed states, are shewn in the South Gallery 
of the Great Exhibition. The hand-book to the official catalogues of 
the Great Exhibition, edited by Robert Hunt, Esq., thus describes the 
advantages of the process as exhibited in the Chevalier Claussen: — 

“ In the first stage it will enable the farmer, by mechanical means, 
and with little trouble and expense, to reduce the bulk of his flax crop, 
so as to give him access to markets and render it marketable. It will 
enable him at the same time to preserve, to be returned to the land, 
those portions of the crop which tend to exhaust the soil ; the produce 
being a description of fibre adapted to the coarser kinds of the flax 
manufacture. By the second, or boiling operation, the long trouble- 
some, and noxious process of steeping may be dispensed with, in the 
preparation of flax for the finer purposes, for which long fibre is spun 
in the. ordinary way. Lastly, by reducing the flax to short fibre, and 
by splitting it up by means of the chemical process above described, a 
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great extension of the demand for flax may be expected, to be spun on 
cotton, wool, and silk machinery alone, or in combination with any of 
those substances. All these results will have been obtained through 
microscopic researches into the structure of the flax plant, and the 
application of chemical knowledge to the improvement of old processes 
for preparing it for use.” 

APPENDIX B.' — Remarks op the Morning Chronicle. 

The Great Exhibition. — Continuing our daily descriptions of the 
articles at the Exhibition, we propose now to call the attention of our 
readers to one of the most important and interesting inventions there 
displayed— that of the Chevalier Clausen’s Flax Cotton. 

Flax — No. 8. 

The subject of Flax Cotton, paradoxical as its name may appeal, is 
one not altogether new to the readers of the Morning Chronicle. Some 
time since, we announced the discovery of a process by which the harsh 
and elastic fibres of the flax plant might he converted into a soft, down- 
like substance, analogous to the fibres of cotton, and capable of being 
treated, in its after stages, in every respect similar to it. But we stated 
that, unlike cotton in one respect, it. possessed felting properties, which 
adapted it equally for spinning in combination with wool, and that 
fabrics produced from a mixture of flax and cotton, or flax and wool, 
possessed a degree of softness and strength which did not characterise 
those formed entirely of the one staple. We stated also that, in con- 
sequence of the alterations effected in the character of the fibre,- the 
flax would be capable of taking dye, and receiving impressions similar 
to any other fibre, whether animal or vegetable; and further, that the 
substance so produced could be prepared and sold with profit to the 
producer, at a price less than that at which cotton could, be profitably 
imported into this country. . 

The announcement of such a discovery was received hy many persons 
with incredulity. Some supposed that we had been grievously imposed 
upon; but others, judging more correctly, inferred that we should not 
have committed ourselves day after day to statements of facts, the ac- 
curacy of which we had not the fullest opportunity of testing and 
verifying. For this reason we declined to notice attacks made upon us 
by parties who ought to have been the first to liail such an invention, 
which, if successful, would do so much to promote and encourage the 
growth of flax in the United Kingdom. We thought it, sufficient to 
leave the Great Exhibition to give a satisfactory answer to all objections, 
and to afford a practical demonstration of the accuracy of our state- 
ments. The. event has more than justified our anticipations; and m 
the numerous specimens exhibited by Chevalier Claussen in the south 
gallery of the Exhibition, as well as in the departments of Canada, 
Russia, France, and Austria, will be found the most complete confirma- 
tion of every statement which we have made upon the subject. 
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With respect to the great value of the invention, when carried out, 
to the country — whether regarded in an agricultural or manufacturing 
point of view— whether as affording to our agriculturists a market for 
a profitable and beneficial crop, as rendering them independent of 
foreign aid for their supply of oil-cake produced from the flax-seed, or 
as bringing to the assistance of the cotton and woollen manufactures a 
valuable auxiliary, available at all times and all seasons — there cannot, 
we apprehend, exist a difference of opinion in any reasonable mind. 

The history which Chevalier Claussen gives of the causes which first 
led him to experiment upon flax, for the purpose of “ cottonizing” it, 
is exceedingly interesting, inasmuch as it shows that his success was 
the result of inductive research, and not the offspring of mere chance. 
He tells us that,- in wandering along the luxuriant banks of one of the 
Brazilian rivers, his attention was attracted to a white, down-like sub- 
stance, adhering to the branches of trees, overhanging and touching the 
stream. On obtaining a quantity of it, he was so pleased with its 
character that, thinking he had discovered some hitherto unknown 
vegetable product, he was determined to trace it, if possible, to its 
source, and to ascertain the plant which had yielded it. With the 
ardour of a naturalist he commenced his task, and eventually found 
that the substance had been washed from a bed of flax-straw, the 
produce of some of his own land, and which, long before, he had 
caused to be thrown, as useless, near the banks of the river. To this 
heap the swollen waters had occasional access — -fermentation and the 
decomposition of a portion of the plant had taken place — and in time 
the influence of natural chemistry had so separated the filaments of the 
flax fibre as to give the mass a cotton-like appearance; and some of it, 
having been washed into the river, had been arrested by the overhano-- 
ing branches. Although the substance ' thus accidentally discovered 
was far from being in that condition which would fit it for the hands 
of the cotton-spinner, yet, even in its then imperfect state, it led the 
Chevalier to entertain the idea of the possibility of completing, by the 
aid of artificial chemistry, that which nature had but partially accom- 
plished. 

The first object worthy of notice in the stand of Chevalier Claussen, 
is a machine for the purpose of reducing the bulk of the flax crop by 
the removal of a considerable portion of the straw from the stem of the 
plant, leaving the fibre in a partially cleaned state. Hitherto the great 
difficulty with, all growers of flax has been the preparation of the & crop 
for market; the grower having been compelled either to resort to the 
tedious and precarious process of steeping his flax, or to dispose of it 
to factors as it came from the field, upon any terms which they might 
think proper to offer, as the great bulk of the crop prevented the farmer 
from sending it to market in the same manner as he would send his 
grain or other produce. In order to extricate the farmer from this 
dilemma, and to afford him the means of availing himself of the best 
market for his produce, this machine has been constructed, which will 
enable him, without resort to any steeping process, to reduce the bulk 
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of his flax, and at the. same time admit of his returning to the soil, in 
the shape of the straw removed, a large portion of the nutritive matter 
extracted — and which, formerly destroyed in the steeping process, had 
given rise to an opinion very generally held by agriculturists, that flax 
was an extremely exhaustive crop. Several specimens of the flax thus 
cleaned by the machine are shown. 

The flax thus produced is in this stage adapted for the manufacture 
of sail cloth and other coarse fabrics, ropes, cordage, etc. It requires, 
however, a more minute separation of the fibres to adapt it for the 
manufacture of finer descriptions of fabrics. To make the subject 
perfectly familiar to the reader, it will be necessary to explain tho 
structure of the flax fibre. The stem of the flax plant consists of three 
distinct parts — the shove, straw, or woody matter which supports the 
plant; the fibres, which cover the outer surface of the straw; and the 
gum or resin, by which the fibres are held together. The machine, as 
we have already described, removes the straw only, and partially dis- 
integrates the fibres held together by the resinous substance. Hence 
their coarseness and their suitability for coarse fabrics only. In order 
to adapt it for the linen manufacture, as also to carry it one stage 
further in the process of preparation for the cotton or wool spinner, it is 
necessary to obtain a more complete separation of the fibres. This 
object is to be accomplished by the removal of the resinous and gluti- 
nous substance, which binds them together ; and as it does not appear 
that mechanical power will completely effect this, recourse is had to 
chemical action. 

A second series of samples shown by the Chevalier Claussen consists, 
* therefore, of long flax prepared for the linen manufacturer by a process 
which appears completely to obviate, most of the inconveniences attend- 
ing the ordinary modes of steeping. By this process the flax is boiled 
(either in the straw as it comes from the field, or in the state in which 
it leaves the growers’ hands, with its bulk partially reduced by mecha- 
nical means), for two or three hours in a weak solution of caustic soda. 
The action of the soda dissolves completely the resinous and other .sub- 
stance of the plant, while, by its combination with the oleaginous matters 
that it contains, it produces a soapy kind of liquid, which removes at 
5* the same time all the colouring matter from the plant — leaving it, unlike 
flax steeped upon the ordinary mode, perfectly free from all stain and 
impurity, and thereby facilitating greatly the after processes of bleach- 
ing or dyeing, whether in the yarn or in the finished cloth. 

Passing from the specimens illustrative of the processes of preparing 
. the flax for the linen manufacture, we next come to the interesting- 
series of samples, showing the mode by which the flax is prepared for 
the cotton spinner. The first step necessary in this process, is the 
reduction of the flax fibre to lengths adapted for spinning on cotton 
machinery. These required lengths are obtained by a verj'- nicely 
adjusted piece of mechanism, similar in its principle to the ordinary 
chaff-cutting machines. It is here that the greatest accuracy is re- 
quired, as, if any of the fibres exceed the required length, the yarns 
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produced will “bite” in the rollers, and present the appearance of 
being “ overworked,” and will also be unequal in strength. The flax 
may be out for this purpose either in the straw as it comes from the 
field, with its bulk partially reduced, or after it has undergone the 
boiling process. But in order to spin flax successfully upon cotton 
machinery, something more is required than the mere reduction of the 
length of the fibre. After haying undergone the boiling or steeping 
process, and when the glutinous matter which binds them together is 
removed, the fibres, however fine, are still harsh, coarse, and elastic, 
when compared with cotton ; and the quantity in length of yarn obtained 
from equal weights of flax and cotton would be so greatly in favour of 
the latter, as completely to preclude the possibility of the former being 
substituted for it. For instance, one pound of fair bowed Georgia cot- 
ton,, spun into 80’s, will yield 25,200 yard; while one pound of flax 
spam into “ line” of a number about equal to that of the cotton yarn, 
would produce but 21,000 yards ;• giving an advantage of 4,000 yards 
in the pound to cotton over flax. In addition to this, the yarn would 
be produced from the raw cotton, by cotton machinery, at an expense 
of less than threepence, while that of the flax would be about tenpence 
the pound when prepared by the flax machinery. This is a difficulty 
which has hitherto lain at the root of every attempt to spin flax suc- 
cessfully and profitably upon cotton machinery. A minute’s attention, 
however, to the structure of the flax fibre suggested to the Chevalier 
Claussen a mode by which it might be successfully overcome. The 
fibre of flax is cellular, and is formed of the union of bundles of 
smaller fibres which may be compared to the Eoman fasces. If by any 
process the character of the fibre could be altered — -if the minute hair- 
like cellular substance could be further divided — it is obvious that the 
required increase in length and diminution of bulk could be obtained. 
But how wag this feat to be accomplished ? Hair-splitting, even upon 
a small scale, has always been considered as partaking somewhat of the 
impracticable; and to accomplish this process upon a large scale — to 
split this fine hair-like substance by hundred-weights at a time, and to 
do it at a trifling cost — would appear to be beyond the bounds of pos- 
sibility. The feat has, however, been accomplished by the Chevalier 
Claussen — arid what is more, the result is effected instantaneously. 

One great advantage in connection with this mode of preparing the 
flax — and it is one of the highest importance to the agriculturist — is, 
that the flax will not be required to be pulled before it is fully and 
completely ripe, as is now the case where a fine flax is required. A 
valuable crop of fully ripened seed may therefore be obtained, in addition 
to the fibre. Moreover, we are told that the flax cotton may be pre- 
pared at a cost considerably less than that at which cotton can be 
profitably grown and imported. Of course it is not to be supposed 
that, in order to prepare flax cotton, any person would act so absurdly 
as to purchase flax steeped and scutched in the mode in which it is 
usually brought into the market for the flax-spinner. The great point 
in the invention is, that the flax may be taken from the field, and con- 
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verted into a soft, cotton-like substance, at a cost considerably less than 
that incurred even in the ordinary , modes of steeping and scutching, in 
order to prepare it for the flax-spanner. Prepared for the market by 
steeping and scutching, flax will range in price from £40 to £120 per 
ton ; and to operate upon a fibre so prepared, in order to produce a 
material which would sell for half that amount, would be, indeed, 
something like an attempt to transmute gold into copper. This, how- 
ever, is not the object of the invention. The Chevalier Claussen com- 
mences, as is shown by the samples in his stand, at the same point 
where the ordinary flax-dresser commences— at that of the flax in the 
straw ; and by producing a larger quantity at a greatly reduced cost, 
and without incurring any waste in the shape of refuse tow, he obtains 
an article capable of being spun on the ordinary cotton machinery, and 
of being sold at a price which, while it is less than that of the long 
flax prepared for the linen manufacturer, is also lower than that at 
which cotton itself can be profitably grown, either by free or slave 
labour, in the great cotton-producing district of the United States. 

The flax cotton is shown dyed in various colours immediately after 
carding; it is also shown dyed in various colours in yarns spun entirely 
from flax, or mixed with various proportions of cotton ; and in the case 
of the mixed yarns no difference of colour of the two substances is at 
all perceptible — thus showing that the flax so prepared is capable of 
taking the same opaque dye as ordinary cotton. Some samples of yarn 
prepared as silk are also displayed, and, as illustrating the great com- 
mand which the inventor has over this fibre: these are dyed in colours 
possessing all the glossiness and brilliancy of the most beautiful silk. 
Several pieces of calico, formed entirely of flax, and others, formed of 
a mixture of flax and cotton, bleached, and dressed as ordinary cloth, 
are exhibited. 

Continuing his inspection, the visitor will next see specimens of 
yarns formed of a mixture, of wool and flax-cotton. Hitherto it has 
been found impossible to felt or mill yarns, or fabrics formed of a 
mixture of flax and. wool, or even to produce a yarn formed of these 
two substances, as the flax naturally does not possess the same felting 
properties as wool. As we stated, however, at the commencement, the 
flax, and even cotton itself, undergoes a considerable change in its 
structure when prepared by the Chevalier Claussen, and the former is 
' found to felt equally as well as wool. Indeed, some specimens of felt 
formed of rabbit’s hair and flax are shown, as illustrative of the great 
felting properties which the “ cottonized” flax fibre possesses. In 
addition to the mixed wool and flax-cotton yarns shown, there are 
displayed several pieces of excellent flannel formed of those yarns, and 
pieces of broad cloth, grey and dyed, of a remarkably clean, bright, 
and pure colour, and of great strength and . durability. The great 
advantages which this discovery places in the way of the woollen 
manufacturer are too. obvious, to require comment. A substance equal 
in every respect to wool, and admirably adapted for mixing with it, is 
given to the manufacturer at a price something less than one-fourth of 
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that of his ordinary staple — thus enabling him to produce a mixed 
woollen fabric at a proportionally lower rate than he is able to manu- 
facture his woollen goods ; while, at the same time, the purchaser will 
be benefited, by obtaining at a greatly reduced price an article equally 
durable with one formed entirely of the more expensive fabric. 

The last series of specimens shown are those which illustrate the 
applicability of the flax-cotton to the purposes of the Leicester and 
Nottingham hosiery trade. The articles shown consist of stockings, 
drawers, and other ordinary articles of hosiery, and both in colour and 
in texture they are everything which can be desired. To those inter- 
ested in the continued and increased prosperity of our great agricul- 
tural and manufacturing industries, we would recommend an attentive 
examination of the articles shown by the Chevalier Claussen. The 
advantages attendant upon flax culture are points from which we have 
abstained in our present remarks ; but we would cordially commend 
to the notice of agriculturists the desirableness of immediately putting 
themselves in a position to supply the extensive demand which will no 
doubt shortly arise for flax, and to obtain possession of a market for 
the supply of which our energetic transatlantic cousins appear to be 
already making great preparations. 

Some specimens of flax cotton dyed and prepared as Berlin wool are 
shown by Messrs. Quitzow and Schlesinger, of Bradford, in the woollen 
compartment in the English side . — Morning Chronicle, August 1, 1851. 

APPENDIX C. — Extract from New York Tribune. 
Flax-Cotton. 

Mr. Horace Greeley, of New York, has devoted the twelfth of his 
series of articles in the Nevj York Tribune, called ‘‘ Glances at Europe,” 
to the “ flax-cotton revolution.” Mr. Greeley is at present staying in 
London; and having been selected as one of the jurors of the United 
States, he has, in that capacity, devoted considerable time and attention 
to the examination of the articles in the Great Exhibition. He states : 

M. Claussen is here, and has kindly explained to me his processes, 
and shown me their products. He is no inventor of flax-dressing 
machinery at all, and claims nothing in that line. In dressing, he 
adopts and. uses the best machines he can find, and I think is destined 
to receive important aid from American inventions. What he claims 
is mainly. the discovery of a cheap chemical solvent of the flax fibre, 
whereby its coarseness and harshness are removed, and the fineness and 
softness of . cotton induced in their stead. This he has accomplished. 
Some of his flax-cotton is scarcely distinguishable from the Sea Island 
staple, while to other samples he has given the character of wool very 
nearly. I can imagine no reason why this cotton should not be spun 
and woven as easily as any other. The staple may be rendered of any 
desired length, though the usual average is about two inches. It is as 
white as any cotton— being made so by an easy and cheap bleaching 
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process. M. Claussen’s process, in lieu of the old process of rotting, 
requires but three hours for its completion. It takes the flax as it 
came from the field, only somewhat dryer and riper than usual, and 
with the seed beaten off, and renders it thoroughly fit for breaking. 
Specimens, dyed red, blue, yellow, etc., are exhibited, to show how 
readily and satisfactorily the flax-cotton takes any colour that may be 
desired. Beside these lie rolls of flannels, feltings, and almost every 
variety of plain textures, fabricated wholly or in good part from flax 
as prepared for spinning under M. (Jlaussen’s patent, proving the adap- 
tation of this fibre to almost every use now subserved by either cotton 
or wool. The mixtures of cotton and flax, flax-cotton and wool, are 
excellent and serviceable fabrics. 

“ The main question still remains to be considered— will it pay ? 
Flax may be grown almost everywhere — two or three crops a year of 
it in some climates — three times the present annual product of cotton, 
flax and wool, all combined, could easily be produced even next year. 
M. Claussen says, the flax-straw, or the ripe, dry plant as it comes 
from -the field, with the seed taken off, may be grown even here for 
$10 per ton; but he will concede its cost for the present to be $15 per 
ton delivered, as it is necessary that liberal inducements should be given 
for its extensive cultivation. Six tons of the straw or flax in the 
bundle will yield one ton of dressed and clean fibre — the cost of dress - 
in"- which by s his methods, so as to make it flax-cotton, is $35 per ton. 
(Our superior Western machinery ought considerably to reduce this). 
The total cost of the flax-cotton, therefore, will be $125 per ton, or six 
cents per pound, while flax, as it comes from the field, is worth $15 per 
ton; should this come down to $10 per ton, the cost of the fibre will 
be reduced to $95 per ton, or less than five cents per pound. At that 
rate, good ‘ field-hands’ must be rather slow of sale for cotton-planting 
at $1,000 each, or even $700. 

“ Is there any doubt that flax-straw may be profitably grown in the 
United States for $15 or even $10 per ton? Now the seed is morally 
certain to command, for two or three years at least, a higher price than 
hitherto, because of the increased growth and extended use of the fibre. 
Let no farmer who has flax growing be tempted to sell the seed by 
contract or otherwise, for the present; let none be given over to the 
tender mercies of oil-mills. We shall need all that is grown this year 
for sowing next spring, and it is- morally certain to bear a high price 
even this fall. The sagacious should caution their less watchful neigh- 
bours on this point. I shall be disappointed if a bushel of flax-seed be 
not worth two bushels of wheat in most parts of our country next 
May. 

“ Our ensuing agricultural fairs, state and local, should be improved 
for the diffusion of knowledge and the attainment of concert and mutual 
understanding with regard to the flax culture.” 

Mr. Greeley goes on to state that the flax, roughly prepared by the 
partial separation of the straw by £fcn inexpensive machine, and without 
steeping, “ may be transported even a hundred miles to market at a 
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moderate cost, and there can be no reasonable doubt of its commanding 
a good price. M. Claussen assures me that he could now buy and pro- 
fitably use almost any quantity of such flax, if it were to be had. The 
only reason, he says, why there are not now any number of spindles 
and looms running on flax-cotton, is the want of the raw materials. 
His patent is hardly yet three months old. 

“ Of course there will be disappointments, mistakes, unforeseen diffi- 
culties, and disasters, in flax growing; but I believe the fullest inquiry, 
the most careful calculations, preliminary to any decisive action, will 
lead to very extensive flax-sowing next year— to the erection of flax- 
breaking machinery at a thousand points where none such have ever 
yet existed — and ultimately to the firm establishment of new, and most 
important branches of industry. Our own country is better situated 
than any other to take the lead in the flax business; her abundance of 
cheap fertile soil, and of cheap seed, the intelligence of her producers, 
the general diffusion of water or steam power, and our present supe- 
riority in flax-breaking machinery, all point to this result. It will be 
unfortunate alike for our credit and our prosperity if we indolently or 
heedlessly suffer other nations to take the lead in it.” 



